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FOREWORD 


The present study was undertaken some time back 
and since then | had been constantly thinking of revising 
its draft. To some extent | have made relevant modifica- 
tions but failed to satisfy my own standards, There are 
two reasons for my personal dissatisfaction, One, | do not 
agree to most of what has been written on the ancient 
and medieval times. Secondly, our libraries have so little 
material for a man who knows but little Sanskrit, no Pali, 
Persian, or Arabic. lprefer not to call them handicaps but 
they remain there as severe limitations of our work. 
Added to these is our peculiar limitations of partisanship. 
On ancient India one could very well prepare a 
typology of historians under captions like: Arya Samaji 
historian, Shudra historian and so on. Similariy, on 
Muslim period one could prepare another typology ; one, 
pro-Muslim, second, anti-Muslim, third, apologists for unity 
and status quo etc, Two subsidiary difficulties that confront 
and need be mentioned are: (1) absence of authentic data 
on long stretches of time during these periods, and (2) 
dealing with education exclusive of social forces which led 
to its making. Incidentally, the scope of the present work 
does not extend beyond what is now known as North India. 
Adding it up all amounts to saying that the present work 
suffers from all the shortcomings that a similar work would 
otherwise also suffer, and, in addition has its own limi- 
tations of scholarship and language. 


I dare say | have followed the hoary tradition of Indian 
historians of education who have written on education in a 
sort of social vacuum. | have cited the Sutras, the Upa- 
nishads, the Vedas, and Persian texts also but all through 
their English or Hindi translations. And if in doing’so | 
have reflected some of the original biases of the authors, 
| had no means to prevent that from happening. From 


(ii) 


the point of view of historiography this is no small blemish, 
The Sutras, for instance, do not reflect the actual state of 
society but express adesire to organise the society thus 
and thus, The Upanishads and the Epics etc. also suffer 
from this viewpoint. Creative literature, that is what they 
are, is not devoid of imagination and wishful thinking. To 
cite this as an evidence is clearly to defy some of the 
Principal canons of historiography. .But in the absence 
of any authentic history of the Indian past, one may be 
forgiven for using other sources. Itis highly gratifying 
that some of what was evident through literary sources 
only has been confirmed by archaeological findings. For 
instance, the name Purander would have made no sense in 
the absence of ruins of cities like Mohen-jo-daro, Rupar etc. 


One more point may also be made clear. European 
authors have also not always been fair to India's past. 
They adopted their own partisan outlook while producing 
Works on India, The typology of these historians should 
read like: (1) Vehement critics, out to show India in the 
most repellent light i.e., pro-West ; (2) Eulogizers of India 
who saw nothing but greatness in her past i.e., pro-India ; 
(3) Indifferent historians with no definite conclusions ; and 
(4) Scientific, objective historians who analysed her past 
for official purposes etc. Staggering as the task actually 
is, itis no small achievement to have ventured to read and 
write on the times long gone by. 


Now | must give at least a few points in defence of 
what | have attempted to achieve in these following few 
pages. First, | think | have presented the education of 
professional classes in India in the past for the first time. 
Second, have dared to use the term 'profession' in the 


most modern sense i.e., a body of people performing similar - 


jobs after acquiring similar qualifications and following 
a given agreed code of conduct whether written or unwritten. 
Not only have | mostly used the modern terminologies, | 
have tried to trace their history in our own work-a-day 
jargon. Third, | have tried to trace the missing links in 


(ii) 


‘our professional histories. For instance, after reading 
this workit will be easy for us to know the ancient art and 
its practitioners in the fields of medicine, engineering, law, 
teaching etc. and compare the same with their modern 
counterparts. But we would surely not commit the mistake 
-of regarding the 'new' professions as a continuation of the 
'old' ones for the simple fact that ‘new’ professions have 
merit and earning money as their prime» conditions which 
was not true in the past. It was caste and not the lure of 
money which determined the choice of a profession, 
something quite irrelevant today, Further their syllabii 
were also different. Fourth, | have pieced together data 
Which lay scattered in different works and have offered it 
in a composite, readable, single volume, Fifth, a short 
introduction of contemporary politics prefaces descriptions 
of educational facilities. 


wn all the demerits of the book 
d assistance | have received from 
‘staffs of National Archives, India, Archaeological Library, 
New Delhi, Mathura Museum, and British Museum, | 
‘express my gratitude, | also express my sense of indebtedness 
to my friends; Shri R.K. Yadav, Shri S.M. Mehta and 
Dr. Balwant Singh in the writing of this work. 

book at such a short notice, | 
ishers M/s. Arya Book Depot. 


In the end, | must o 
myself, For the help an 


For bringing out the 
should like to thank my publ 


:M-9, Green Park Ext., —R.P. SINGH 
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SECTION I 


The Historical Introduction 


Despite a great literary heritage, India has had no 
historians comparable to those of ancient Greece or Rome.* 
Anyone wishing to study India's past is faced with one 
rather insurmountable difficulty—an absence of historical 
works, Only partial success has rewarded recent efforts 
to reconstruct the past from fragments and hints in India's 
literary history. Much remains unknown. Still, what is 
known can help us visualize the type of people who lived 


then, 
ancient India begins with the 


The known history of 
Historians are not 


people of Mohen-jo-Daro and Harappa. 
yet in agreement about the people who lived in these 
cities One thing, however, is certain. They led a rich 
and varied life, Recent excavations have abundantly proved 
that “the race that dwelt in the Indus Valley was highly 
civilized and cultured'.i Sir Mortimer Wheeler observes : 
"Whilst a city of the size of Mohen-jo-Daro or Harappa 


l Tradition. p. 2. Motilal Banarasi 
y of India, p. 91, Meridian 


*Pargiter, F.E., Ancient Historica. 
Dass, 1962; Nehru, J.L., The Discover, 


Books, London 1956. É Kabir. 
+Majumdar, R.C., (Ed.) The Vedic Age, p. 195, London, 1953, Kabir, 


H., The Indian Heritage, Asia, p- 2, 1960 ; Wheeler, Sir M., Early 
India and Pakistan, p. 102, Thomas & Hudson; IEMA ER 
Sankalia, H.D., Pre-history & Proto-history in India & Pakistan, 


p. 175, University of Bombay. , 
fSengupta, Padmini, Everyday Life in Ancient India, P. 30, Oxford, 
1957, 
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implies a substantial middle class financed from trade and 
industry, the basic economy was necessarily agricultural, 
and there is evidence for a considerable variety in the 
crops available to the Harappans.''* 

The urban civilization of these two places was not an 
exotic affair. In fact, "the Indus Valley civilization inten- 
sively studied at Mohen-jo-Daro and Harappa was once co- 
extensive with almost the whole of India''. In the circum- 
stances, it would not be presumptuous to hold that what was 
true for the aforesaid urban population, was equally 
applicable to other parts of the country. 

Of the Rig Vedic period we have much clearer know- 
ledge. The Rig Vedic people were essentially rural. They 
had left their nomadic life and settled down in small 
villages, but it would be incorrect to say that they were a 
primitive people.t On their arrival in India they were met 
with fierce opposition by the native population, who lived 
in urban areas. Under the leadership of a military genius 
who later acquired a nick name Purandar (destroyer of 
cities), overran the cities. So completely did they over- 
whelm their enemies that until the turn of the present 
century, it was commonly believed that the original 
inhabitants of India were Aryans. i 

The Rig Vedic people were not merely agriculturists. 
They had, with time, changed considerably. The frontiers 


*Wheeler, Sir M., The Indus Civilization, p. 67, Cambridge University 
Press, 1960 ; Pusalkar, Dr. A. D., Indus Civilization, Bhartiya 
Vidya, Vol. III, pt. III, May 1962., 4 

TChaitanya, Krishna, A New History of Sanskrit Literature, Asia, p.L 
Asia. 1962 ; Childe, V. Gordon, New Light on the Most Ancient 
East, p. 176, Groves Press Inc, New York, & also: Prakash, 
Dr. Buddha, Political and Social Movements in Ancient Punjab, 
Pp. 10-11, Motilal Banarasi Dass, Delhi, 1964. 1 n 

#Rau, M. Chalapathi, India, The New Image, Indian & Foreign 
Review, p. 9, September 1, 1964 ; Barnett, R.D., Antiquities of India, 
Punthi Pustak, Calcutta, 1964, p. 5. 5 Ç 

§Kosambi, D.D., An Ed to the Study of Indian History, 
Pp. 67-68, Popular Book Depot, Bombay. 1956; & Rig Veda 

10.138.4. 
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of their knowledge had: by then advanced and therefore, 
they were forced to adopt means for imparting formal 
education and training. 

In the period subsequent to the Rig Vedic times, there 
is no dearth of material throwing light on the professional 
education and the patterns of life of the ancient people. It is 
necessary to emphasize here that the entire geographical 
area where this civilization flourished is now called the 
Punjab and Uttar Pradesh. Both the Mahabharata and the 
Ramayana, the great epics of India, deal with the life and 
conditions of the Punjab and Uttar Pradesh. Soon after the 
epics were written, the land between the two holy rivers of 
Ganga and Yamuna became the centre of Aryan culture, 
religion and civilization. Here throbbed the heart of the 
Aryan civilization, 

Some six centuries before Christ, the Brahmanical 
social organization which had gradually fossilized received 
a good deal of hammering at the hands of the Jain and the 
Buddhist reformers, The most significant point about these 
two sects of Brahmanism was that they brought about a 
considerable change in the social and religious traditions 
and values.* It was a ‘new spring’ that burst in the heart 
of Hindu ocean “pouring out a fountain of fresh and limpid 
water, which reflected the old surface and overflowed, not 
caring at all for these old boundaries and barriers that man 
and nature had erected". 

Besides other influences, the Jain and Buddhist ideas 
affected considerably the professional and vocational 
groupings around castes.{ Fortunately, both these sects of 
Hinduism kept extensive records in the form of religious 
stories, 

*See, Nehru, J.L., The Discovery of India, Meridian Books, London, 

1956, p. 165, “It was the ethical and social and practical idealism 

of Buddha and his religion that influenced our people and left 

their imperishable marks upon them, even as the ethical ideals of 

Christianity affected Europe...” 

tIbid., p. 265. 
iKosambi, D.D., op. cit., pp. 259-260, 
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lt would be incorrect to assume that the rise of 
Buddhism, (decidedly more popular than Jainism), meant 
anything more than a temporary eclipse of the,Brahmanism.* 
And once Brahmanism had staged a come back, the death- 
knell of the Buddhist and Jain sects had been sounded. 

With the death of Emperor Harsha, the political 
history of north India comes to a sudden break. Although 
this did not signify any abrupt termination in the social 
processes, with him, however, ended an era in our history, 
a great era of peace and prosperity and also of deep and 
wide learning—such as was seldom excelled elsewhere. 


*Mookerji, R. K., Ancient Indian Education, p. 389, MacMillan, 1952. 


The Learned Professions 


A. EDUCATING FOR THE PRIESTHOOD 


People in all civilized countries require the services of 
those few specially trained for performing various cere- 
monies and supervising rituals. They also need them for 
learning about the mysteries of life and universe, Being 
an exclusive class these functionaries acquire importance. 
In India where "only a few branches of secular sciences 
developed independently'"* of theology, the reasons for 
their superior social status are not difficult to appreciate, 

Historically speaking, in the pre-Rig Vedic times no 
temples or tombs have been found. However, it has been 
suggested that perhaps “the mound on which the Buddhist 
Stupa now stands (at Mohen-jo-Daro) probably has a large 
temple buried within it, for nearby is an extensive bath 
with eight small rooms and cells on top which have been 
used by priests". Itcan be argued that this is no more 
than a conjecture, for the existence of an "extensive bath'' 
does not necessarily prove the existence ofa temple, The 
discovery of a male god, suggested to be the proto-type of 
Siva, is however a different matter. But this also is not 


*[yengar, P.T. Srinivas, Advanced History of India (Hindu Period) 
pp. 62-63 ; and see, Havell, E.B., The History of Aryan Rule in India, 
P. 6, George G. Harrap & Co. ; see, Manu, II, 157. 

TSengupta, Padmini, Everyday Life in Ancient India, OD. cit., p. 23. 

iSengupta, P., op. cit., p. 19. 
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a conclusive proof that temples must have certainly existed. 
At any rate, it is difficult to even imagine the type of 
education the priests received and the social position they 
enjoyed then. 

During the Rig Vedic period we come across varna- 
vyavastha or the professional organisation built around a 
vague, though oft-quoted, reference to its origin in the 
Purusha-Sukta.* Herein lie the seeds of priesthood which 
later grew both in esteem and importance. The four-fold 
division of the contemporary social order was only ideo- 
logical. As rightly pointed out, “it was a schematic arrange- 
ment by theorists, who visualised society as organised on 
a horizontal basis". It was an ideal that was never 
attained in reality. Naturally, therefore, the ancients "were 
not irrevocably walled in by castes, (instead) they were free 
to rise to the highest social level or sink to the lowest 
Situation, according to the inherent qualities they might 
possess". Birth as a determining factor of the castes was 
a later development. The priesthood therefore could 
never become hereditary. |t depended on learning and 
conduct.$ 

"The Brahmans are represented in the Vedas merely 
as a profession, and not as a caste. They are in the Vedas 
merely as a class of priests, officiating at sacrifices and 
other religious services, along with other specified classes 
of priests";** This meant considerable social mobility and 
cross-fertilization among castes, a sure sign of vitality in 

“Rig-Veda 10.90, 11-12 : Chhandogya Upanishad, JTI, 14, 1. 

tPanikkar, K.M., Hindu Society at Cross-Roads, p. 30, Asia, 1961. 


Mitra, Dr. Veda, Education in Ancient India, pp. 8-9, Arya Book 
Depot, New Delhi, 1964. 


serakah Dr. Buddha, Political & Social Movements in Ancient 
pannan; P. 83, Motilal Banarasi Dass, Delhi, 1964. 
Wilson, Johan, India Three Thousand Years Ago, pp. 45-46, Indo- 
logical Book House, Varanasi ; Kosambi, D.D., An Introduction to 
the Study of Indian History, p. 94, Popular Book Depot, Bombay, 
1956, Cf. Kabir, H., The Indian Heritage, p. 57, Asia, 1960, 
Worship became for all practical purposes the sole concern of a 


particular class which regarded it as a profession or means of 
livelihood.” 
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any given social order. "There are no distinctions of 
castes. Thusa world which, as created by Brahma, was 


- at first entirely Brahmanic, has been divided into classes, 


in consequence of men's actions."* The distinctive feature 
of a Brahmana was learning, just as valour was that of the 
Kshatriya. The following prayer is explicit about the 
primary duties of the Brahmanas and the Kshatriyas : 

«O Brahma! May in this kingdom be born the Brahmana 
who is radiant with supreme knowledge. May here be born 
the Kshatriya who is a true hero, a good marksman, a 
skilful shot, and an accomplished charioteer." } 

Atany rate, it was the duty of the Brahmanas$ to 
preserve and transmit through the hallowed oral method:- 
the sacred knowledge found in the Vedas, although there: 
are indications that perhaps a script was even then in. 
existence.** Under the circumstances, the division of 
knowledge into several religious and secular forms, was. 
only too natural. This in turn gave rise to specialisation 
consequent upon the development of higher education. 

"Higher education now related itself to the require- 
ments of this priesthood and ritualistic religion. The 
external, material and mechanical aspects of worship and 
sacrifice became now the principal subjects of study, which, 
in their range and complexity, even called for a considerable 
degree of specialisation and division of labour among its 
students or sacrifices, viz. : (1)Recital of hymns in which 
the Hotri specialised, (2) the chanting of hymns requiring 
a specialised training for which the Udgatri^ equipped 
himself, (3) the actual performance of sacrifice involving & 
number of operations and material details in which the 
Adhvarya specialised and (4) the superintendence and 
direction of the worship as a whole, for which the Brahmana 

*Mahabharat, Shantiparva. 

1See, Satapath Brahmana 11, VI.2.1. 

iVajasneyi Samhita, xxii, 22. 

§Dr. Kosambi points out that there were to be found non-Aryan 

Brahmanas as well. See, Kosambi, D.D., op. cit., p. 97. 

**Altekar, Dr. A.S., Education in'Ancient India, pp. 50-51, Nandi 

Kishore Bros., Varanasi, 1948. 
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priest had to qualify by acquiring proficiency in all the 
three Vedas so as to be able to correct errors in the perform- 
ance of the different parts and operations of sacrifice,''* 

Such was the insistence on perfection or mastering 
Specialized branches of priesthood, that a priest mispro- 
nouncing a single syllable was declared to be damned 
until the eternity after death. Mispronunciation was 
condemned particularly because the sacred literature had 
to be transmitted orally. Reducing it to writing was 
prohibited until the Mahabharat. This assisted in due 
course of time in making the priesthood hereditary. 

In the later Vedic period, however, "the organisation 
and machinery for the preservation and propagation of the 
entire Vedic literature which rested on the time-honoured 
System of oral tradition developed in course of time several 
types of institutions known as Sakhas, Charanas, Parishads, 
Kulas, Gotras and the like. All these were of the nature 
of assemblies, academies, literary or religious guilds, 
Serving as schools of Vedic learning in which that learning 
Was conserved, commented upon, and communicated by 
Successive generations of teachers and public gathering 
round a distant tradition begueathed to them by one 
particular founder of a school named after him." t 

It is common knowledge thatan educational System is 
shaped after the requirements of a society.§ Since the 
later Vedic period is characterised by a highly specialised 
priest class, the need of a mushroom growth of schools for 
turning out priests of various types is quite evident, Some 
of these schools are described below :— 

Sakhas 

It was the job of the Sakhas to preserve the sacred 
*Mookerji, R.K., Ancient Indian Education, op. cit., p. 62. 

Tibid., p. 29, 

tMookerji, R.K., Ancient Indian Education, op. cit., pp. 77-78. 

SSee, for instance, “Education, as practised in a given society and 
considered at a given moment of its evolution, isa totality of 
Practices, of ways of doing things, of customs which constitute 
perfectly defined facts and which have the same reality as other 


Social facts.” Durkheim, Emile, Education and Sociology, p. 94. 
The Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois, 1956. 
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Vedas, but in the absence of their written form, various 
readings of the same Veda were transmitted by word of 
mouth and thus each reading of a Veda meant a different 
Sakha. A slight difference in the arrangement of hymn, or 
even a single word or a verse was enough to differentiate 


one Sakha from the other. 


‘Charanas 

Charanas were meant to preserve the differences in 
the texts of the Vedas as originally indicated in their 
different readings in various Sakhas. They were the body of 
propagators who preserved the distinct character of a Sakha 
faithfully.* One might as well say that Charanas were so 
many copies of a single Sakha. Through these Charanas not 
only a particular Sakha was preserved in its pristine form but 
also got propagated throughout the length and breadth of the 


country. 


Parishads 


The term 
the assemblage of advisers in quest 
was a settlement of Brahmanas, a community or college to 
Which members of any Charanas might belong. It, therefore, 
rested on a broader basis than à Charana which signified an 
ideal succession of teachers and pupils who learn and teach a 
certain branch of the Veda. Thus members of the same 
Charana might be Fellows of different Parishads and Fellows 
of the same Parishad might be members of different Charanas. 
A Parishad corresponded to a modern University comprising 
students belonging to different colleges called Charanas.* 

It should be interesting to note that both the Charanas 
and the Parishads have been likened to modern Indian 
Universities by different authors. But, in fact, neither could ` 


Dr. Veda, Op., Cit., p. 61. According to Dr. Mitra a 
sity where specialization in the priesthood 


‘Parishad’, as used in the Upanishads, means 
ions of philosophy. It 


*Cf. Mitra, 
Charana was like a Univer: 
required five years of study. In special cases those intent upon 


research could contrive to reside in these institutions upto the age 


of forty-eight. p 
tMookerji, R.K., op. Cit., P. 83. 
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compare with their modern counterparts either in size or in 
number. The secular content of the modern courses of 
study renders the comparison even more difficult. 


Gotras 


Gotras were institutions run on family lines. It was not 
necessary for them to have all of their members related by 
blood. They discharged similar functions as Charanas ; in 
time members of the different Gotras came to specialise in 
different branches of sacred learning and perpetuated them 
for centuries, mostly in their original vein. 

The above-mentioned institutions then were responsible 
for turning out priests during the Vedic period. In their 
absence specialisation would not have been possible. There 
was practically a network of such institutions in north India, 
“each of which specialised in particular texts of the Vedas 
and developed special commentaries of their own and later 
on even special codes of law so as to become a centre of 
both life and learning." * As pointed out earlier, another 
feature of this specialisation was the close identity of castes 
With professions. In the course of time the Brahmanas them- 
selves divided into several sub-castes and Gotras. Dr. Vikas 
Mishra believes that because professions became hereditary, 
the new talent was shut out which would otherwise have pro- 
bably contributed to their growth and development.t In the 
early stages, however, this was not so. But soon after, i.e., DY 
the time we reach the later Vedas and Smritist, there was very 
little scope left for improvement because every ritual and 
ceremony had been developed to its complicated maximum. 
As a principle, however, there can hardly be any dispute 
with the above, 

As the time rolled by the priests slowly grew into an 
exalted caste, "a caste of Brahmanas who served God and 


*Mookerji, R.K., op. cit., p. 84. 

{Hinduism and Economic Growth, Oxfoid, p. 19. 

iPrakash, Dr. Buddha, op cit, P. 66, “The ascendancy ofthe 
Brahmanas resulted in the Crystallisation of the four castes and the 
consequent loss of mobility and resiliency of early times”. 
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were holy".* Even the head of a house was declared unfit 
to perform his own household sacrifices. A priest had to be 
called in. Not that ritualism was accepted by the ancients 
without any demur. The Mundaka Upanishad brands as 
fools those that seek to perform mere rites and ceremonies.T 
At another place the validity of these rituals is openly 
doubted. "To what end shall we repeat the Veda, to what 
end shall we sacrifice ? For we sacrifice breath in speech, 
or in breath speech". t At yet another place the priests have 
been compared to dogs, who while marching in a procession 
to earn bread are chanting : "Om! letus eat, Om | let us 
drink," Evidently, one of the reasons of the rise of Buddhism 
was the opposition of a vast majority of people against "the 
Brahmanical sacrifices and the overgrown importance of 


rituals’.§ 


In the Sutra literature period the Brahmanical priests 
developed counter measures to combat Buddhism. During 
this period, they relaxed somewhat their regulations for 
sacrifices. They also made easy the learning of the perform- 
ance of rituals, But they did not go beyond this. The 
Srauta Sutras are a continuation of the Brahmanas 
(appendices to the Vedas). The Grihya Sutras deal with cere- 
monies relating to one's daily life. And the third branch of 
the Sutra literature is the Dharma Sutras which deal with the 
customs of daily living. Lastly, the Sulva Sutras are connected 
with religious practices serving as manuals for the measure- 
ment of altars, vedi etc. These dealt with the advanced 
knowledge of geometry and mathematics.** This would help 
us visualize the varied kinds of learning a priest was required 


to have. 


*Sengupta, P , op. cit., p. 46. 

Jp 

Aitareya Aranyaka, (iii), 2, 6. 

§Mookerji, R.K., OP- cit., pp. 163-164. 

**Macdonell, A.D., History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 269, Munshi 
Lal Banarasi Dass; 1956. 
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Basing his study about the kinds of priests on the sacred 
literature, N.C. Bandopadhyaya gives the following list* : — 


(a) Ritvij — A priest who officiated 
in sacrifices. 

(b) Chhandoga — A reciter of verses. 

(c) Somini, Udgitha, Gayatrin— Priests or reciters, 

(d) Adhvarya — A Yajus priest, 

(e) Brahma — Priest. 
(f) Ganaka — Astrologer. 

(g) Naksatradarsa — Astronomer. 

This number is further increased to include} :— 

(h) Ukthikas — Reciters of Ukthas. 
(i) Yajniks — Priests connected with 


the Yajurveda and the 
Rigveda, the latter 
being the Hotri priests 


(j) Bahvrichas — who represent the 
Rigveda in sacrificial 
ceremonies. 


It should be noticed that the Ganaka and the Naksa- 
tradarsa though ‘not exactly priests come under the same 
category. They assisted in the performance of ceremonies 
by finding out auspicious time and the most opportune 
assembly of favourable stars, 

; During the Epics we find the Brahmanas reaching the 
highest place of honour in the social order. The arrival of a 
Brahmana made even an Emperor rise in his honour. Thisis 
more true of the Ramayana than the Mahabharata for in the 
latter the Kshatriya and the Brahmana are two castes in name 
only,t e.g. Arjuna, appearing in the garb of a Brahmana is 
allowed to win the hand of a Kshatriya princess, Draupadi.§ 
Parushurama, who figures in both the Epics, is portrayed as 

me Life and Progress in Ancient India, Vol. I, p. 147, Calcutta, 

TPanini, Ashtadhya yi, vi, 3, 129. 


iMahabharat, Rajagopalachari, C., P. 65, Bhartiya Vidya Bhavan, 
Bombay. 


§Panikkar, K.M., A Survey of Indian History, p. 16, Asia. 
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a destroyer of the Kshatriyas and vanquisher of foes. Drona 
and Kripacharya, both Brahmanas, were  redoubtable 
warriors.* But, perhaps these should be regarded as 
exceptions, for following one's ancestral profession was 
regarded a meritorious act. Asked to change his profession 
even the lowly placed fowler replied rather sternly "forsaking 
of one's own occupation is considered to be asin''.T 
Ayodhya, the city of Ram, was well provided with 
learned Rishis, priest and others. Not that the cities of 
Hastinapur and Indraprastha were in any way less provided. 
It appears that during the Epics the noblest principle of life was 
followed—'be learned and observe righteousness”. During 
the Ramayana period the seers and the saints formed a class 
by themselves. Reading of Sastras was also a lucrative 


profession.§ 
During this period large Ashramas came into existence. 


A large Ashrama could consist of several fully-grown 
departments and contained numerous teachers.** Although 
secular subjects were also studied here, scriptures constituted 
the common core of studies. Perhaps a description of an 


Ashrama which has come down to us would not be out of 
The following description relates to the 


place here. ; 
hermitage of Rishi Kanva, situated on thé banks of river 
Malini. 


ult was not a solitary hermitage, but an assemblage of 
ges round the central hermitage of 


numerous hermita the 
Rishi Kanva, the presiding spirit of the settlement. The 
entire forest was full of hearths where sacred fire was 


*See, Sorenson, S., An Index to the Names in the Mahabharata, 


Motilal Banarasi Dass, 1963. 
*Mbh. III, 208, 17 : Cf. Journa 
September, 1962, No. 1, pp. 59-68. 
iNew Indian Antiquary, Vol. II, No. 1, April, 1939, p. 202 ; Cf. 


Mookerji, R.K-, op. cit., p. 343. 

§Bajpai, K.D., Bhartiya Vyapar Ka Itihas, p. 54, Rashtra Bhasha 
Prakashan, Mathura, 1957 (Hindi). 

**Pandya, R.D., Prachin Bharat Ki Sangramikta, pp. 32-56, Bihar 


Rashtra Bhasha Parishad, Patna, 1957 (Hindi); Mookerji, R.K., 


op. cit., p. 333 


lof the Oriental Institute, Vol. XII, 
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burning, and resounding with the chanting or recitation 
of sacred texts by learned Brahmanas. The wide range 
and variety of their studies is also indicated. There 
were specialists in every branch of learning cultivated 
in that age ; specialists in each of the four Vedas ; in 
sacrificial literature and art; Kalpa Sutras, in the art 
of reciting Samhitas according to the Padam and 
Krampatha; or in Orthoepy generally and in Siksha 
(phonetics) Chhanda (metrics), Sabda (grammar) and 
Nirukta. There were also the philosophers well-versed 
in Atma-Vigyana (Science of the Absolute) in 
Brahmopasana (Worship of Brahma) in Moksha-dharma 
and in Lokayat. There were also logicians knowing 
the principles of Nyaya, and of Dialectics..... There 
were, for example, experts in the art of constructing 
sacrificial altars of various dimensions and shapes (on 
the basis of solid Geometry) those who had knowledge 
of the properties of matter, of physical processes and 
their results, of causes and their effects, and zoologists 
having a special knowledge of monkeys and birds.''* 

The above multi-faculty University, at least so it appears, 
was merely an institution for preparing priests of various 
kinds with some knowledge of subjects that cannot be strictly 
defined as religious. 

Besides Charanas, Gotras, Ashramas and the like, there 
were also in existence Agrahars, villages meant exclusively 
for the Brahmana scholars whose entire income was given 
to sustain them. These Agrahars are compared to Oxford 
and Cambridge Universities : independent University towns 
which combine in themselves the advantages of towns 
and rural areas.; In addition, there are evidences of Tols or 
Sanskrit Schools existing in those times. 

The kings were enjoined to provide liberally'for the 
learned Brahmanas, “Having made suitable houses in his 
eu the king should make the Brahmanas settle there, and 
having granted (hem stipends for learning the three Yedas, 


FMSBERO ^ 
wae * V. op. cli, p. 334, Gee, Chhandogya Upanishad, 
aj h 


Mitra, Dr. Veda, op. cit., p. 19, 
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- he should say: "Follow your own vocation.'"* According 
to Kautilya, "Brahmanas shall be provided with forests for 
religious learning, such forests being rendered safe from 
the dangers from animate and inanimate objects and being 
named after the tribal names (gotras) of ihe Brahmana 
resident therein". And Manu laid down, “the King shall 
always provide for a Srotriya. "t The Mahabharata commands, 
ult is the bounden duty of kings to respect Srotriya 


Brahmanas.''§ Ç 
At the end of Brahmanical studies (the Vedas) the 


preceptor.exhorted his student : 

"Speak the truth. Do your duty. Neglect not the daily 
study of the Veda. After having brought to your teacher 
his proper reward, do not cut off the line of progeny. 
Do not swerve from the truth. Do not swerve from the 
duty. Do not neglect what is useful. Do not miss 
opportunities to become great. Do not neglect the daily 
duties of learning and teaching the Veda, Do not neglect 
the sacrificial rituals due to the Gods and Fathers, Let 
your mother be to you, like a goddess. Let your father 
be to you, like a God, Whatever actions are blameless, 
those should be emulated by you, not others, And 
there are some Brahmanas better than us, They should 
be comforted by you by giving them a seat. Whatever 
is given should be given with faith, not without it, with 
joy, with modesty, with fear and kindness. lf there 
should be any doubt in your mind, with regard to any 
duty or with regard to conduct, in that case, conduct, 
yourself with Brahmanas, who possess good judgment, 
conduct themselves therein, whether they be appointed 
or not, as long as they are not too severe, but devoted 
to duty. And with regard. to things that have been 
spoken against, conduct yourself with Brahmanas, who 
possess good judgment, conduct themselves, therein, 


*Yajna Valkya Samhita, II, 188, 
TArthsastra, (R. Shyama Sastri's trans.), p. 55. 


Manil, 8, 353; 
"reg Anushasan Parva; ah. 33. 
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whether they be appointed or not, as long as they are 


not severe, but devoted to duty. Thus conduct yourself. 

This is the rule. This is the teaching. This is the 

true purpose of the Veda. This is the command. Thus 

should you observe. Thus should this be observed.'’* 

This very interesting convocation address throws 
considerable light on the fact that a Brahmana was expected 
to take it as his duty to do what was useful and exploit every 
opportunity in life to be great both socially and otherwise: 
This command strikes at the root of belief that the ancient 
Indian education made its students other-worldly. That this 
was never so is proved by references to the contrary in the 
Vedas themselves. t 

It is against this elaborate Brahmanical organisation 

“that one must consider the contribution of the Buddhism 
which also required an educational arrangement for 
preparing priests for its Orders, Indeed, "the history of the 
Buddhist system of education is practically that of the 
Buddhist Order or Samgha. Buddhist education and learning 
centred round the sacrifice, The Buddhist world did not 
offer any educational opportunities apart from or indepen- 
dently of its monasteries, All education, sacred as well as 
secular, was in the hands of the monks. They had the 
monopoly of learning and of the leisure to impart it. They 
were ihe only custodians and bearers of the Buddhist 
culture’. 

One thing, however, must be mentioned here. Buddhism 
had accepted its contemporary social organisation, although 
Buddha sometimes passed severe strictures on it. It was 
thus only to be expected that the Buddhist training of monks 
would not be much different from the training of Brahmana 
priests and Samanas, The Buddhist Viharas (Monasteries) 
were to some extent like medieval Christian monasteries 


*Taittiriya Upanishad, I, II. 

{Rig Veda, IX, 112,3 & 11, 28,9. ; Atharva Veda, III, 15, 1:2, 55 
See Hiranya Kesi, Griha Sutra, I, 15, & also, Mishra V., Hinduism 
and Economic Growth, p. 12. 


$Mookerji, R.K., op. cit, p. 394; and, Mudaliar, A.L., Education - 


in India, p. 13, Asia. 
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where monks and nuns had to lead secluded life, and the 
only contacts they had with the outside world were when 
they came out to deliver sermons and beg alms. 

A Buddhist monk had first to find a proper teacher 
whose responsibility it was io impari to him necessary 
instruction.* And a young layman entered the Vihara with 
a suit of monk's yellow clothes in his hands and presented 
himself before an elder of the monastery for initiation, 
Thereupon he was instructed to take the three Oaths: "I take 
refuge with the Buddha. | take refuge with the Order, | take 
refuge with the Religion."T Afterwards, he was administered 
Ten Injunctions calling upon him to abstain from (1) taking 
life (2) taking what is not given (3) following impure practices 
(4) telling a lie (5) taking intoxicating drinks (6) eating out 
of time (7) dancing, singing etc. (8) using finery and orna- 
ments etc. (9) sitting on a large or high seat, and (10) 
receiving precious metals. These instructions given, the 
novice was now ready to be received by a preceptor who led. 
him towards higher ordination.t In other words, the starting 
point was the Prabhajja and the termination the Upasampada. 
This course lasted twelve years. This period, however, 
could be reduced also in special cases.§ 

The ordination was conferred through a democratic 
system by a Chapter of the learned elders of at least ten 
years of standing. One of them introduced the novice to 
the Chairman of the Chapter in aformal resolution. Then a 
member was asked io give the candidate preliminary 
instructions. These instructions were given aside after the 
candidate had been fully tested and found eligible. 

ht before the Chapter for further 


Afterwards he was broug 
formal questioning. This was done only when permission 


was accorded by the Chapter that the candidate could be 
presented, The initiation was requested by the candidate 
three times and it was “out of compassion" that he was 
conferred it, The manner in which it was conferred is like 


*Mahavagga, i, 69, 128. 
Ibid., i, 29, 85. 
tChulluyagga, V, 1-19, 52. 
&Mahavaggz. i; 28, 84. 
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this.. A member of the Chapter, other than the instructor, 
Moved the Resolution for initiation of the candidate, [twas 
followed by further questioning. The consent of the.Chapter 
was given.by.silence. After the ceremonies were over, the 
candidate was Carefully given further instructions,* There- 
‘upon, he became a full-fledged monk. 
~~. TA monk during training was put under an Upadhyaya for 
instruction in the sacred literature and an Acharya for the 
Purposes of discipline and good conduct. The novice had to 
make his choice of an Upadhyaya and request him to accept 
him (the novice) as his pupil, The Upadhyaya gave his 
acceptance either by nodding or words. The pupil was 
required to serve his preceptor well, not unlike the Brahmana 
System.t A'candidate could be expelled under special 
‘circumstances, . What is particularly noteworthy is the fact 
that a competent Bhikshu could train two novices at a time. 
The unit of the Buddhist educational system was à 
group of novices and their teachers. The. Monastery was a 
federation of such groups. It has rightly been pointed out 
“that the:efficiency of such a federation depended on certain 
principles. In this case there were three "(1) The indepen- 
dence and efficiency of each constituent group of pupie 
bound to an individual teacher, (2) the adjustmen, (8) 
relations between the different constituent groups, an | 
the framing of laws governing the establishment as a S e 
and binding upon all its members the teachers and the 


During. the rainy season the monks stayed in Viharas 


after having provided food and water for themselves. Like 
many other practices this was also modelled on the 


§Mookerji, R.K., Ancient Indian Education, op. cit., p. 407. 
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round. Otherwise the similarity is too great to go unnoticed, 

Finally, we come to the courses of study prescribed for 
the Buddhist monks and the method. of instruction. These 
included the Suttanta, the Dhamma and the Vinaya, together 
with the Suttas and the Sutta Vibhanga. Meanings of these 
terms are not universally agreed. It has been pointed out 
that traditionally the Suttas were called the Suttantas ; and 
that the Suttas comprise the Dhamma.* This is not exactly 
what is commonly understood by these terms. In any case, 
a monk had to read all the three pitakas (caskets) of the 
Buddhist learning—the Vinay, the Dhamma and the Sutta 
Pitakas.t In addition, he was expected to learn about 
building work, something that was regarded as conducive 
to "spiritual progress'".$ The Buddhist monks studied the 
sacred literature through the hallowed oral method inherited 
from the Brahmanical traditions. 

It was around 200 B.C. the Brahmanism staged a 
powerful come back. This return to orthodoxy is marked by 
a parallel in the linguistic field by a preference for Sanskrit 
to Prakrit , and Patanjali while giving a new setting to the 
Sutras of Panini, "availed himself of the opportunity for 
presenting a picture of India of his time."'** Once again, the 
banner of the Brahmanical studies fluttered gloriously, The 
post-Vedic pattern of education and training described 
earlier, came back to co-exist with the Buddhist system, the 
former eclipsing In glory the latter. Until Emperor Harsha, 
no further change is noticeable. Both the Brahmana priests 
and the Buddhist monks enjoyed social esteem, Both had 


*Chulluvagga, IV, 14, 22, 23; IV, 14, 19 & Mahayagga, i, 36, 14 ; i, 
37, 14. 

TMookerji, R.K., Ancient Indian Education, op. cit., p. 450. 

iSee, Mookerji, R.K., The Culture and Art of India, p. 133, George 
Allen & Unwin, London, 1959. 

SAncient Indian Education, p. 475. f 
**Puri, Dr. B.N , India in the Times of Patanjali, p. iii, Bhartiya Vidya 
Bhavan Bombay, 1958; Agnihotri Dr. P.D., Patanjali Kalin 
Bharat, p. 3, Bihar Rashtra Bhasha Parishad, Patna, 1963 (in Hindi) 
& also, Indian Culture, Jan, 1940, p. 316 (an article by B.S. 


Upadhyaya). 
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iheir religion—centred higher institutes of learning—the 
Brahmanas, their Ashramas, and, the Buddhists, their 


monastery universities.* 


qu j 
*See, Sengupta, P., op. cit., pp. 165-174- 
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The Learned Professions 


B. EDUCATING TEACHERS 


There is little evidence to help us construct even an 
Outline of the system of the pre-Aryan education. Yet, it 
is highly doubtful if a complex and sufficiently advanced 
civilization can exist without a formal system of disseminat- 
ing information. A fairly developed pre-Aryan script has 
been discovered.* Sir Mortimer Wheeler even believes 
that a "College" building can be seen in the ruins of 
ohen-jo-daro.; These are, however, insufficient evidences 
on which to base any definite conclusions. Nevertheless, 
it is not fantastic to assume that teachers of all levels and 
| kinds of subjects must have then been available. 

About the Rig-Vedic times we are probably on much 
Surer grounds. Teaching was a respectable profession 
then. In fact teachers have continued to enjoy that status 
all along Indian history. In the ancient period we find that 
teachers came mostly from the Brahmana community 
although there does not appear to have been any restriction 
Imposed on the members of other castes joining this 
profession, The Kshatriyas appear io have contended 
Seriously for acquisition of primacy in that society$ for 


“The Sunday Standard, March 7, 1963, p. 11. 


+The Indus Civilization, op. eit» P- 36. 
iChhandogya Upanishad, V, II, 4 & Satapath Brahmana, X, 6, 1, 2, 
see also, Prakash, Dr. B., Political & Social Movements in Ancient 


Punjab, p. 83 ; Manu, X, 81-82. ; N 
SPanikkar, K.M., A Survey of Indian History, pp. 13-14. 
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primacy in an ancient society was dependent on the number 
of teachers and priests which a certain caste had. But 
then the Kshatriyas were never an organised caste.* They 
could not, therefore, hope to compete successfully. Atany 
rate, knowledge was a sacred possession and the learned, 
irrespective of caste, were enjoined to pay off their debt to 
society by teaching. 

There is little doubt that teachers accepted gifts by way 
of remuneration. But money was never the sole consider- 
ation, for evidence is not wanting about the indigent being 
accepted as pupils. Indeed a teacher was condemned if 
he accepted any fees.T 

"In ancient India teaching was considered to be a holy 
duty which a Brahmana was bound to discharge irres- 
pective of the consideration of the fee. In order io 
bring education within the reach of the poorest, it not 
only permitted students to beg, but elevated begging 
itself in the highest duty of the student life. Teachers 
were expected to devote their lives to the cause of 
teaching in the missionary spirit of self-sacrifice, and 
the society laid down the principle that both the public 
and the State should help the learned teachers and 

educational institutions very liberally. Fee was a 

minor item in the income of a private teacher and did 

not figure at all in the budgets of public colleges and 

universities in ancient India. Society realized that 

Vidyadana or the gift in the cause of education was 

to be the best of gifts, possessing a higher religious 

efficacy than even the gift of land." t 

The major reason for the tremendous social respect 
a teacher enjoyed was probably due to the absence of 
script. Highly complicated rituals made teaching a special- 
ised affair, To learn these rituals the student had to rely 
completely on the word of the teacher. Yet another reason 
for this respect appears to be the close identity of the 
teacher and the priest. For we find that a ‘Guru’ is one 

*Panikkar, K.M., Hindu Society at Cross-roads, p. 31. 


{Mahabharat (Anushasan Parva), 135, 15 ; Manu, ii, 245-6. 
1Mitra, Dr. Veda, op. cit., p. 33. 
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who is “learned and dwells entirely:in Brahma";* The 
place of the teacher and the possessor of supreme knowledge 
are one and the same. The teacher, who is invariably a 
Brahmana, has to know the Brahma, the Creator, and there- 
fore he is the proper spiritual guide. We have already 
referred to the prayer: “O Brahma! May in this kingdom 
be born the Brahmana who is radiant with supreme 
knowledge." Probably the learning of the Vedas constituted 
Supreme knowledge. 

The Smritis lay down that a Brahmana alone should 
be chosen as teacher. In times of distress, however, a 
Brahmana may study under a non-Brahmana but after he 
has learnt what he was supposed to learn, he shall take 
precedence before the non-Brahmana teacher, The 
Apasthamba Dharma Sutras lay down that a teacher who 
neglects his duty towards his pupils is not entitled to remain 
in his profession, N 

The rule for times of distress is that a Brahmana may 
study under a teacher, who is not a Brahmana. A student 
is bound to walk behind and to obey his non-Brahmana 
teacher. But when the course of study has been finished, 
the Brahmana pupil is more venerable than his (non- 
Brahmana) teacher. These rules were calculated to give 
Brahmana a monopoly over the teaching profession, 

Such was the regard for education in the ancient times. 
that the teacher was considered responsible for the rebirth 
asit were of the child. This rebirth was exempt from age 
and déath, According to the Apasthamba, “This birth is the 
Superior birth, as it originates from knowledge. What 
father and mother generate is the mere body." The 
teacher was to spiritualize the child, for physical existence 
without the spiritual growth was unworthy of consideration. 
The spiritual bond between the pupiland the teacher is 
clearly reflected in the remarks made by the teacher at the 
time of accepting a pupil for education. “Thy heart shall 


*Mundakopanishad, 1.2.12. 
TApasthamba Dharma Sutras, 2, 5, 10, 13-16. 
iApasthamba Dharma Sutra, op, cit., 1, 2, 8, 27. 
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dwell in my heart; my mind thou shalt follow with thy 
mind ; in my word thou shalt rejoice with all thy heart ; to 
me alone thou shalt adhere ; in me thy thoughts shall 
dwell ; upon me thy veneration shall be bent ; when | speak 
thou shalt be silent,"* This was the common pattern, and 
irrespective of the profession a student was to follow, the 
teacher was expected to observe scrupulously this kind of 
filial relationship. The student was enjoined to serve his 
teacher asa son,a slave; the term ‘slave’ was probably 
employed to suggest the idea of complete obedience. 

Before accepting a pupil the teacher was required to 
satisfy himself about his pupil's latent abilities.; In no 
case was education to be imparted if the teacher thought 
his pupil would not be able to maintain the highest 
standard expected of him. ‘Even in times of dire distress, 
a teacher of the Veda should rather die with his knowledge 
than sow it in barren soil." t 

“The person from whom a pupil receives the sacrament 
ofinitiation is called the Acharya. The teacher is chief 
among all Gurus. Some say that the mother holds that 
place, Sacred learning is more important than all other. 
good qualities ; because itis the root of the sacred law as 
the Veda expressly declares it. A king must make way for 
a Srotriya. The advice of the spiritual teacher guards men 
of all castes and orders.''8 

Four terms were employed to denote the designation 
of teachers, viz., Acharya, Guru, Sikshaka and Upadhyaya. 
Of these, the term ‘Acharya’ was meant to denote the 
Mg S Wee of teacher an original and great thinker, and 
s ds were meant to refer to other ordinary teachers. 

us had obviously led to specialisation in the fields of 
Priestly learning and practices. Panini mentions special 
els of the Chhandoga priests and also of the Ukthikas. 
ere is mention of priest's schools connected with the 


ITUR N 
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Sankhayana Srauta Sutra, ii, 4, 1 ; Asvalayana Srauta Sutra, i, 21, 7- 
TChhandogya Upanishad, 7, 2, 1. 
Manu, ii, 112-15. 
SGautam Dharma Sutra, I, 11-12. 
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Yajur-Veda (Yajnika) and the Rig-Veda (Bahvichas).* ü 

The term Acharya meant one who initiated a pupil to 
the Vedas and the other higher and mystical learning.T 
An Upadhyaya however, taught merely the portions of the 
Veda or any of the Vedangas.t 

During the Buddhist period, the above order was, 
however, reversed. It was the Upadhyaya who was 
considered superior to the Acharya.§ 

Brahmana was the custodian of Hindu culture, and, 
therefore, besides leading a virtuous life he was required 
to be learned, for it was he who was to preside over various 
‘ceremonies, A passage in the Mahabharata informs us 
about the duties of Brahmanas.** 

“Self-control is the first duty of the Brahmanas. Study 
of the Vedas and patient practice of austerities are also their 
other duties. By practising these two, all their acts are done. 

“lf, while engaged in the observance of his own' 
duties, without doing any unlawful act, riches come toa 
peaceful Brahmana, endued with knowledge, he should then 
marry and beget offspring and should also practise charity 
and perform sacrifices. He should also share the enjoyment 
of this wealth with the worthy. 

“But by Vedic study alone will a Brahmana's duties 
Whether he does anything else or not, he will 
be regarded as a true Brahmana, the friend of the Universe." 

A Brahmana was required to maintain the vow of 
celibacy until he was twenty-five. During his studentship 
which was identical with Brahmacharya Ashrama, the 
Brahmana studied the Vedas. The Mahabharata points 
out, "Study of the Vedas everyday, forgiveness, worship of 
preceptors, and services rendered to one's own teacher 
as securing the attainment of the object of Brahmacharya.''TT 

It appears that ihe entire purpose of edücation was 


be done. 


mill Quiet AUNT 
* Ashtadhyayi, IV, 3, 129. 
+Manu 2, 1 0, See, Mitra, Dr. Veda, op. cit., pp. 40-42. 
iIbid., 2, 141. 
§Supra, p. 18. : 
**Mahabharata, XVI, 60. 
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preservation of the Vedic knowledge. Whatever was 
conducive to the achievement of this aim was considered 
supremely important. If the Study of grammar was considered 
essential. for maintaining the purity. of the Vedas, all 
attention was given to it. For instance, Patanjali has 
nothing but contempt for a bad grammarian,* because by 
the time we come to Mahabhasya, the vehicle of the Vedic 
learning, Sanskrit, had become the exclusive possession 
ofthe learned class. |t was no longer the lingua franca 
ofthe North, Therefore, it was all the more necessary to 
maintain its purity and standard. 

We have already seen that the ancient society wanted 
the Brahmanas to possess supreme knowledge, and that this 
Supreme knowledge referred to the study of the Vedas. By 
"Studying all the Vedas one is immediately freed from 
SorroW";t The study of the Vedas led not only to the 
Supreme goal of life, Atmagyana, it made the presence of a 
learned man doubly auspicious, “Holy is the sight of a 
Brahmana well-versed in the Vedas, hence one should try 
to see him everyday." | 

Only the Brahmana who had acquired all the learning 
expected of him was required to teach, Because according 
to Apasthamba, a teacher should be a man in whose family 
Sacred learning is hereditary, besides himself possessing 
it$ Manu lays down, “The Brahmanas alone shall teach 
the Vedas and hone else, This is the conclusion.'** The 
obvious inference is that the monopoly of the Brahmanas 
over the sacred knowledge was maintained-;by such laws. 
They learnt the Vedas and performed priestly duties. No 
other could contest their right to pursue teaching and 
Priestly vocations, 

It would, however, be incorrect to infer that the 
Brahmanas taught merely the Vedic learning and the priestly 
vocations, Dr. Law points out, "The Brahmanas were not 

*Agnihotri, Dr. P.D., Patanjali Kalin Bharat, p. 437. 

TBrahaspati Smriti, 1. 79, 

#Parashar Smriti, 12, 41. 


§See, Dr. Mitra, Op. cit., p. 51. 
**Manu, 10, I. 
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merely teachers of theology and philosophy but also of 
Economics, Polity including even the art of warfare and 
use of weapons, also practical and fine arts and accomplish- 
ments'!.* Reference to their teaching other courses of 
study abound in ancient literature. Parasuram was a famous 
Brahmana warrior and teacher. Drona taught the Pandava 
brothers the art and science of warfare.t Kautilya's 
Arthshastra is a major contribution of a Brahmana scholar 
in the field of Poiity. Manu also alludes to the Brahmanas 
teaching non-Vedic subjects, e.g., horse-riding, training of 
horses and elephants etc.$ Even during the Buddhist period 
the Brahmanas continued io maintain their traditions of 
teaching and learning. They offered training in several 
practical professions, besides training in the priestcraft. 

We have already referred to the existence of large 
educational instituticns and also io the presence of 
numerous teachers at one place. These large institutions 
were run by eminent teachers who presided over them, 
and various subjects were taught under their supervision, 
But perhaps another reason for the existence of innumerable 
teachers of various types was the thirst for knowledge 
among members of the Brahmana community. In Chhandogya 
Upanishad we find Narada, a Brahmana scholar, bemoaning 
his inadequate knowledge to Sanat Kumar. The list of 
subjects he had already studied is staggering. Surely the 
following subjects as enumerated by Narada were not 
taught by a single teacher. 

"Sir, | know the Rig-Veda, the Yajur-Veda, the Sama- 
Veda, the Aiharva-Veda as the fourth legend and ancient 
lore as the fifth, the Veda of the Vedas (i.e., Grammar), 
Biology, Mathematics, Augury, Chronology, Logic, Polity, 
the science of snake charming, and the Fine Arts. This, 


Sir, | know. '** 


pic Pta phe tat SI 
*Dr. N.N. Law, Indian Antiguary, (Journal) 1918, p. 240. 


+See Sorenson, op. cit. 
flbid. 

§Manu, 1, 162. 

**Chhandogya 
Oxford, 1958. 


Upanishad, 7,2.1. The Thirteen Principal Upanishads, 
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And on hearing this, Sanat Kumar comments that the 
knowledge Narada had gained was mere words, meaning 
thereby that he should also have acquired in addition, like 
a true Brahmana, supreme knowledge—Atmagyana. This 
citation is particularly interesting because the subjects a 
Brahmana scholar normally studied are enumerated here. 
Since all this knowledge could not be imparted by a single 
teacher, the plurality of teachers can be inferred. There 
are, however, other evidences to this effect. The teaching 
of the Vedas, being oral, was a specialised affair. Naturally, 
a student wishing to learn more than one had to seek more 
than one teacher. "Ifa pupil has more than one teacher, 
the aims collected by him are at the disposal of him to whom 
he is currently bound.''* This citation, incidentally, refers 
to the fact that a student could have a succession of 
teachers. Probably this was not a common phenomenon 
for students normally went to live with their teachers at 
their residence, i.e, in the family of the Guru. In some 
cases even fathers taught their sons.+ : 

One thing, however, is evident. There were certain 
Brahmana families where teaching was a hereditary 
profession. For instance, in the Chhandogya Upanishad 
We come across Uddalaka Aruni reprimanding his son for 
showing disinclination towards studies. ‘Verily, my dear, 
from our family there is noone who is not learned and is 
a Brahmana by mere birth.''£ 

In other cases, brilliant Brahmanas or even non- 
Brahmanas opted for this profession. There is no evidence 
to hold the view that teacher training existed in the formal 
Sense known to us. But surely the Brahmanas knew about 
their future calling, and learnt their subjects keeping the 
future in mind. 

The presence of a strict hierarchy in the teaching 
profession indicated the existence of the code of promotions. 
An Upadhyaya, for instance, had to work for seven to 
twelve years to become an Acharya. 

*Apasthamba, 1, 2.7, 14 & 1, 2, 8, 26 

TSatapath Brahmana, xi, 4, 1, 2. 

iChhandogya Upanishad, vi, I, I. 
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“The Brahmanas were the real intellectual leaders 
controlling education. We must assume among them a very 
stirring intellectual life which really accounts for the 
supremacy established and exercised by them over the rest 
ofthe people. Wide was ihe scope of their intellectual 
interests and activities, itembraced the whole range of 
Brahmanical theology, extending in like manner to questions 
of worship, dogma, and philosophical speculation all of which 
were closely inter-woven with each other. Not merely did 
they teach fixed groups of students settled in their homes 
as "internal" students, but they also had to admit external” 
students pursuing advanced studies after completing their 
normal period of studentship. There were circles formed 
around them of travelling scholars, who made pilgrimages 
from one teacher to another according as they were 
attracted and led by the fame of the special learning they 


were seeking." * 
During the period of the Buddhist ascendency, as 
already noted, the Brahmana system of education and 
training received a temporary set-back, but very soon the 
latter made up the loss both in prestige and number. We 
have already seen that the Buddhist system was patterned 
closely on the Brahmana ideals. If the perpetuation of the 
Brahmanical learning depended on the excellent training 
of the Brahmanas, the Buddhist learning for its propagation 
and dissemination depended on the rigorous training of the 
monks, Not unlike the Ashramas were Viharas where monks 
spent their lives in study. Like their Brahmana counter- 
parts, they were the custodians of the Buddhist learning, 
having the leisure and means to impart it. The Buddhist 
ascetics were a select band of teachers who had undergone 
a severe training themselves. They could come from any 
caste, and after training lose their identity under the 
designation, "ascetic'' : 
"As the great streams, O disciples, however many they 
may be, the Ganga, Yamuna, Sarabhu, Mahi, when 
they reach the great ocean, lose their old name and 


* Ancient Indian Education, p. 155, see Sengupta, P., op. cit., p. 165. 
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their old descent, and bear only one name, ‘the great 
ocean', so also, my disciples, these four castes, Nobles, 
Brahmanas, Vaishyas and Sudras, when they, in 
accordance with the law and doctrine which the perfect 
one has preached, forsake their home and go into home- 
lessness, lose their old name and old paternity, and 
bear only the one designation, 'Ascetics, who follow 
the son of the Sakya house’ "'.* 

A monk in order to reach his full status had to pass 
through a "grinding system". From Prabhajja to Upa- 
sampada was a long way up requiring a decade or so to 
reach.t After Upasampada, a monk had to learn under two 
teachers. Andafter a monk had learnt his prescribed course 
of study, he was free to teach himself, having earned the status 
ofan Acharya or a Upadhyaya by seniority. These desig- 
nations are similar to the Brahamana system but not their 
connotations, for here a Buddhist Upadhyaya is senior to an 
Acharya, unlike the earlier system. No unqualified monk 
was permitted to ordain a novice. A teacher was expected 
to be fully versed "in what belongs to moral practices, self 
concentration, wisdom, emancipation, and the knowledge 
and insight thereto", must be ‘able to help others full 
perfection"! in these ; must be "believing, modest, fearful of 
Spong, strenuous, of ready memory, not guilty of trans- 
gressions in morals or conduct, not uneducated or foolish”, 


that might arise"'.s 


This system of training teachers was perh more 
Reco and thorough than any other Pa Er the 
odern times, The technique of imparting instruction was 
*Chulluvagga, ix, 1, 4. 
TMahayagga, i, 28, 84; i, 29, 85 
1Mahavagga, i, 28, 84. ms 
SIbid. 
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then not distinct from the mastery of subject. If one knew 
his subject well, he could also teach. - In-any case, no one 
could become an Acharya. or Upadhyaya unless he had an 
inclination for learning and teaching. f £ 

Like their Brahmana counterparts, the Buddhist monks 
also specialised in certain subjects, e.g. Upali was a well 
known specialist of the Vinaya pitaka.* As against a 
Brahmana scholar, the Buddhist monks had to learn the art 
of delivering lectures and discourses. Buddhism was a 
democratic system, it did not acknowledge any distinctions 
between the Buddhists and others. A monk had to give a 
talk every afternoon to village folks who gathered to learn 
from him more about the Dhamma, and late in the night to 
satisfy the inquisitiveness of the brethren returning from 
their meditations.+ 

Hiuen-Tsang has also recorded the learning of the 
teachers and their method of training. "The teachers must 
themselves have closely studied the deep and secret 
principles they (the works) contain and penetrated to their 
remotest meaning. They then explain their general sense 
and guide their pupils in understanding the words which are 
difficult." Some teachers acquired even universal renown. 

The Viharas or monasteries were not centres of 
religious teaching only. Here the monks were also trained to 
supervise building work and taught to weave. Since evidently 
no separate instructors were employed for these crafts, the 
monks had to learn these crafts as well, as part of their daily 
chore, In their turn, they taught others these simple 
Sciences, along with other specialised knowledge. Indeed, 
€ach Bhikku was, in his turn, expected to teach a pupil.§ 

By the time we reach Kalidas,** Brahmanism had 


*Chulluvagga, vi, 13, I. m 

TRhys-Davids, Buddhism, pp. 108-112, quoted by Dr. Mookerji, 
p. 456. 

#Beal's trans., p. 136. 


$Chulluvagga, i, 27. 
**See, Abhijana-Shakuntala (trans.) by Devadhar, C.R. & Saru, N.C., 
p. iii, Sri Samratu Sadri, Bombay, 1946, & see, Indian Inheritance, 


op. cit., pp. 125-126. 
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come back to stay once again as the principal religion. 
This revival had meant the revival of the Brahmanical 
learning. "Learned Brahmana teachers were honoured by 
the title of Bhattas. Villages consecrated to the use of 
religious students were called Agrahars."* And until the 
Muslims conquered this country there does not appear to 
have occurred anything to disturb their superior social 
Status, The Brahmanas and the Bhikkus continued to be 
teachers and teachers of future teachers. 


= - 
Mookerji, R.K., The Gupta Empire, p. 133, Hind Kitabs, 1952. 
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C. EDUCATING MEDICAL PERSONNEL 


The Atharva Veda is the oldest work on Medical 
Science in the Indian History, for inthe Rig Veda, an earller 
work, the medical practice was “accompanied by spells and 
incantations''.* On settling down, the ancient Aryans must 
have found sufficient leisure to explore medicinal herbs in 
the nearby areas. The well-known Ayurvedic system, which 
flourishes even now, has its origin in the Vedic literature. 
The Atharva Veda gives. not only the names of various 
ailments but also their cures alongside. In the early period 
a physician iS umentioned with respect for his skill. 
Miraculous cures are ascribed to the twin gods, the Asvins, 
who are the great healers of diseases and experts in the 
surgical art."T 

We find in the Rigveda a verse referring to the medical 
practice as a profession. This verse which has been variously 
described as “short and humoristic’} and "freakish"$ etc. 


is the first record of its kind. 


x "Sengupta, P., op. cit., p. 178 ; and see Barnett, R.D., Antiquities of 


India, p. 239, Calcutta, 1964. 
Majumdar, R.C., & Pusalkar, A.D., The Vedic Age, p. 394, George 


Allen & Unwin Ltd., London, 1960. 
tRagozin, Z.A., Vedic India, p. 384, Munshi Ram Manohar Lal, 


p. 381, Delhi, 1961- 
$Rénou, Louis, The Civilization of Ancient India (Trans.), D. 127. 


Sushil Gupta, Calcutta; 1954. 
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"Behold, | am a composer of hymns, my father isa 
physician, my mother grinds corn on stone. We are all 
engaged in different occupations. As cows wander (in 
various directions) in the pasture fields (for food) so we (in 
various occupations) worship thee, O Soma, for wealth.” 

Having originated in magic, the medical profession 
Soon grew into a proper science. The development of 
Surgery, strangely enough, led toloss in honour, Reasons 
for this sudden eclipse are variously put : (a) the association 
of the medical practitioner with dead bodies, and (b) his 
coming into contact with all classes of men and women,” A 
priest-ridden society can hardly be expected to have a 
scientific and objective approach, therefore, their prejudices 
are likely to be reflected in all manner of beliefs. It matters 
little if these beliefs are not well-founded. This appears to 
have been the case with the attitude of the early Aryans 
towards the medical profession. 

Even then, that is, by the end of 1st century B.C., the 
medical science grew considerably. Even the early treatises on 
medicine are fairly elaborate. Susruta describes more than 
one hundred surgical instruments made of steel. It mentions 
no less than fourteen varieties of bandages.t+ Soon there 
arose the need to divide it into several Specialized branches 
viz. | (i) Surgery, (ii) Mid-wifery, (iii) Mental diseases, (iv) 
Diseases of eye, nose, ear, etc., (v) Practice of medicine, (vi) 
Pediatrics, (vii) Bio-Chemistry and (viii) Aphrodisiac.t This 
division is not commonly agreed upon. Another list of 
medical practitioners has been Suggested, viz. : (a) the 
Ordinary Physicians, (b) Midwives, (c) Military Surgeons, (d) 
Veterinary Surgeons and (e) Specialists in the treatment of 
poisoning cases, 

Based on the study of the Ramayana, yet another list 


*The Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 138. 

TPrakash, Dr. S., Founders 9f Sciences in Ancient India, p. 222. The 
Research Institute of Ancient Scientific Studies, Delhi 1965. 
iPrachin Bharat (In Hindi), p. 5, Calcutta, Samvat 1997, See, Ray, 
P., Editor, History of Chemistry, pp. 59-66. 

SUniversities in Ancient India & Ayurvedic Studies, Journal of U.P. 
Historical Society, Vol. IV, Pt. 7, July 1942. 
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has been suggested viz: : (i) Physicians, (ii) Surgeons, (iii) 
Druggists, (iv) Mid-wifery, (v) Nursing, (vi) Veterinary 
Surgeons, (vii) Preservers of corpses, etc.* The absence of 
unanimity of opinion in regard to the specialized branches 
of medical practice does not however obscure the fact of its 
advanced stage of development. Indeed, it confirms it. 
Besides Susruta and Caraka, a medico-botanical glossary 
called Nighantu was also then in existence. 

The popularity of the medical profession is evident from 
references to it in all kinds of literature. For instance, 
physicians figure in both the Epics,t besides the Vedas 
already referred to. An ancient drama mentions a physician 
with respect. A Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen-Tsang informs 
that Brahmanical studies comprised five Sastras and the ` 
four Vedas—the Ayurveda, the Yajurveda, the Samaveda and 
the Atharvaveda.** He omits the Rigveda and mentions in- 
stead Ayurveda— medical science. This fact is quite striking. 


“Dr, R.K, Mookerji has tried to explain it away by citing 


Watter's note (translator of the travel account) that Hiuen- 
Tsang "had in view those Vedic works which were then in 
writing and known to or owned by the Brethren in North 
India. Some of these Buddhists were converted Brahmanas, 
as it was perhaps by some of these, as has been suggested, 
that the Vedas were reduced to writing."jt This logic, 
however, fails to explain how by reducing to writing either 
the content or the name of the Veda would change. It is 
Probable that this omission was due to an oversight, and 
had no other reason behind it. Otherwise, we shall have io 
accept that medical science was SO popular that the traveller 


*Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology, Vol. XIX, Pt. II, 1938. 


pp. 127-146. 
+Macdonell, A.A., India’s 
{Journal of the Oriental Institute, 

pp. 59-68. 

§The Signet Ring, trans. 

Poona, 1930, Act II, 16. 
**Trans, by Beal, Samuel, 

(4 Volumes), p. 135. 
tjAncient Indian Education, p. 505. 


Past, p. 185, Motilal Banarasi Dass, 1956. 
Vol. XII, September, 1962, No. 1, 


Dhruva, K.N., Oriental Book Agency, 


Sushil Gupta Ltd., Calcutta, 1958, 
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was deluded by its suffix and took it to be one of the four 

Vedas. The traveller mentions science of medicine separately 
as well (Chikatsa Vidya).*. . ; : 

3 During the glorious reign of Emperor Ashoka, hospitals 

were opened for animals and men alike. Medicinal drugs 

were planted and supplied according to needs.t 

The Susruta Samhita contains invaluable information 
regarding medical practice in the ancient times, In the 
Susruta Samhita, we find that a separate Upanayana 
ceremony for embarking on the study of medical science was 
required.$ i 

Only those who were physically and morally fit, and 
had the requisite intelligence, patience, humility were 
allowed to go through the Ayurvedic Upanayana ceremony. 
This meant that students lacking in these were considered 
ineligible for the medical- profession. . It was also laid down 
that only a Brahmana would be eligible to perform the 
Upanayana ceremony for a Brahmana, Kshatriya and 
Vaishya. A Kshatriya was permitted to perform it in the 
case of a Kshatriya or a Vaishya. Butthe Vaishya was 
allowed to perform the Upanayana ceremony for the Vaishya 
alone. Interestingly enough even a proper Sudra could be 
initiated to this profession. 

Once the initiation ceremony was over, a student was 
to commence the Study of the medical texts, The teacher 
Was to teach Slowly in padas and slokas, A medical student 
was enjoined to learn not only the texts but their import as 
well, lest he should be like a donkey who bears the burden 
of sandal wood without enjoying the pleasure of its smell. ** 
aC es that no one can obtain complete 
meh Gra s u 9f the Ayurveda, But mastering 
T Ü ranch was also not enough ; because no single 
u of the Ayurveda was Spread over its all branches, 

*Beal’s trans., p. 136. 

New Indian Antiquary, Vol. VIII, 


tSengupta P., op. cit 7 
) ; P., op. cit., p. 74. 
SeMS our) nb 


**Susruta Sutra Sthana, Ch. III. 


Nos. 4-6, April-June, 1946, p. 77. 
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and therefore the more:a student knew the’ better it would 
be for him to understand and interpret the implications of 
the particular branch of specialisation.* 

Theoretical knowledge without the support of practical 
and applied knowledge was insufficient for this profession. 
The Susruta Samhita lays down that a medical practitioner 
ought to have both practical and theoretical knowledge 
besides being resourceful, experienced, truthful, moral, 
cheerful and possessed of light touch and swifthand. The 
medical practitioner must also know the use of surgical in- 
struments, for in the absence of this knowledge "he would 
merely murder clients under King's licence''.T 

A prospective medical practitioner had to undergo a 
training of eight years. He had to take a test after the 
completion of his course of study. He was afterwards 
awarded a licence to practise by the King.t The completion 
of studies was followed by a Convocation in which he was 
exhorted to maintain the highest standards of professional 


conduct. 


The ancients were aware of the fact that success in 


the medical practice depended largely on the efficacy of 
medicines, the condition of the patient and the co-operation 
of the nurses, But the most important single factor was the 
doctor himself. He was like a tried helmsmen who could 
handle even a rudderless boat. The physician has been 
ranked with the priests viz. : the Udgata and the Hota. These 
two priests are not sufficient to complete a sacrifice without 
the help of the Adhvarya (a Yajus priest) who has been 
considered equivalent to a physician.§ Obviously therefore 
the physician appears to be ranked high in the later ancient 


society. 

During the Bu 
additional light thrown on 
Rhys-Davids complains, 


ddhist period we are fortunate to get an 
the condition of this profession. 
ult is a pity that the current. 


*Susruta Sutra Sthana, Ch. IV. 
Tibid., Ch. IIl, 16-21. 
iSukra, 1, 304. 


§See, Bandhopadhyaya, N.C., op. cit., p. 149. 
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authorities on, the history of law and.medicine have entirely 
ignored the details obtainable from these (Mahavagga and 
Chulluvagga) ancient books of Buddhist. Canon Law.'* He 
significantly points out that t 
afford 


lore current at that early period, that is about 400 B.C., in 


the valley of the Ganges," The Vinay: contains information 


Detailed information regarding the career of a 
Oner, Jivaka Komara-bhachcha 
a.§ We are informed about his 


es of north India, Saketa, Benaras 
nowned physicians, 

Ogress was achieved in surgery 
rations were Successfully carried 
E Lectures, PP. 57-58, cited in Ancient Indian Education, 
p. 425, 

TIdem. 

fChulluyagga, v, 27, 4. 


Sviii, 1 4 (ed.) J. Kashyapa, Nalanda-D. 
** Ancient Indian Education, Pp. 470-71. 


evanagari Pali Granthalaya. 
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out as those upon the skull, or the belly to set right twisted 
intestines. 

5. The range of practice of successful physicians 
covered an extensive area embracing several provinces. 

6. The success of the surgical operations must have 
depended upon the use of antiseptic medicines. Jivaka's 
ointments must have been of this character. 

Additional documentary proof of the progress of 
medical science is contained in the Milinda Panha. It'also 
enumerates the names of famous physicians, branches of 
medical science,* and various ways of using surgical 
instruments. Even the definitions of successful surgeons 
and physicians are given.i The Jatakas (Buddhist Birth- 
Stories) are also obliging on this point. Universities like 
Nalanda and Taxila had come into existence then.$ Here, 
especially at Taxila, students undertook the study of various 
sciences,** The term sciences, as explained, included magic, 
charms, medicine etc. J 

To conclude, the convocation address delivered to the 
medical graduates in the ancient times is an interesting 
piece of literature. It details the code of conduct for the 
medical practitioner and a careful observance of other 
social and moral obligations. 

“When on getting permission, you begin to practise, you 
ought to make an effort to offer an adequate honora- 
rium to your teacher. You should aim at the welfare 
of Brahmanas, cows and all other beings with a view 
to win practice, prosperity and fame here and in 
heaven hereafter. Everyday you should continuously 
and whole-heartedly try io promote the health of 


*iv, 7, 20. 

tvi, IL. 

te.g., A successful surgeon is one who can quickly perform an 
operation, iv, 8, 28. 

§Apte, D.G., Universities in Ancient India, pp. 37-43, Uni. of Baroda. 

**Mehta, R.L., Pre-Buddhist India, p. 303, Bombay, 1930. see 
Sankalia, H.D., The University of Taxila, p. 169, Paul & Co., 
Madras, 1934 & see. also Mookerji, R.K., Chandragupta Maurya, 


p. 18, Motilal Banarasi Dass, 1960. 
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patients, Even if your own life is in danger, you should 
not desert your patients, You should not entertain an 
evil thought about the wealth or wives of others. Your 
dress should be modest, not foppish. Avoid drinking ; 


Not present, When you enter 


a patient's room all your 
attention should b 


e centred on the patient; his: expres- 


never get a mastery 
edical Science ; unrelated, one should, Í 
in making a constant effort 

^ wise man will indeed 
ng from every quarter; a fool only thinks 
Shows jealousy, Taking all things into 
derive b ya Wise physician Should listen to and 

Ve benefit from the discoveries or observations 


Y, if they are calculated to promote 
Prosperity in this world,''* 


even of an enem 
one's fame ang 


*Charak Samhita Vimansthana, 8/6-8. 
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D. EDUCATING FOR THE LAW 


The Smritis are the earliest extant records of the 
Aryan Law in this country. Distinct from the Sruti or what 
was heard, the Smritis are recollections of past learning and 
traditions, “Mostly in metrical redactions and in some cases 
both in prose and metre, the Smritis are collections of 
precepts handed down by Rishis or Sages of antiquity. 
Composite in their character the principal Smritis blend 
religious, moral, social and legal duties. They contain some 
metaphysical speculations, matters sacramental'';* and also 
ordain rules of legal rights and obligations. As referred 
to earlier, all branches of Indian learning have developed 
from religion. Law, too, was part of this development. It 
was a part of the all embracing Dharma,t incorrectly 
translated into English as religion. In such circumstances 
-ethico-religious obligations had to be regarded superior to 
the mere legal ones, although it would be incorrect to 
assert that Smritakars did not know the distinction between 
the positive law and moral law. Indeed, “a clear perspective 
of Hindu Law is not possible unless it is properly appreciat- 
ed that the blending of religion and ethics with law by 

7 *Mulia, DF., Principles of Hindu Tavs P. 9, N.M. Tripathi (Pvt.) 

Ltd , Bombay, 1959 & Sapru, T.N., A Text Book of Hindu Law, 

p. 9, Allahabad, (undated). 

TAccording to Yajnavalkya, 

what is agreeable to one’s 

due deliberation, are ordai 


“The Sruti, Smriti, the approved usage, 
good conscience and desire sprung from 
ned the foundation of Dharma (Law).” 


4l 
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They are associated with the names of Rishis like Gautama 


| evidence to indicate that regular 

aw Courts had been Started by this period. Mrichchakatika 
er the Little Clay Cart, a drama by King Sudraka, describes 
a law court, Charudatta, the Brahmana hero of the play, 
When brought to the Court accuses Kayasthas for being “glib 


*Mulla, D.F., OP. cit., pp, 9-10. 
TCE. Ibid, p. II. i 
Ibid, P. 14. 
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talkers". They delude one like a crane. "Kayasthas are the 
Snakes and legal quibbles chafe its hands.''* Anda judge 
is recorded mourning his lot by saying “legal procedure is 
no doubt well and carefully laid down, but one has to 
struggle like a cow in a swamp to arrive at correct judg- 
ment". This play is the first important literary document 
referring to the. complex legal procedure of its times. 
Probably Kayastha was then a professional designation. At 
any rate, they appear to have monopolized this profession. 

Kautilya's Arthasastra was produced at a time when the 
emperors were the supreme authority and the king-made: 
law superior to every other law.t Regular courts of justice: 
had been set up. In fact there was a hierarchy among these 
courts of justice. Manu speaks of administrative units. 
consisting of one, ten, twenty and thousand villages ; ihe 
ultimate authority being vested in the emperor as the sole 
arbiter. According to Narada, ‘Gatherings (Kula), 
Corporations (Sreni), Assemblies (Jana), one appointed (by 
the king) and the King himself, are invested with the power 
to decide law suits ; and of these, each succeeding one is. 
Superior to the one proceeding in order.'** 

In the post-Smriti period considerable number of legal. 
commentaries were also written. The Mimansakars gave 
rules of exegesis which were applied in the construction of 
municipal law. The Mimansakars were great logicians. The 
obvious result of this progress was the systematic building 
up-of the law. "The commentators amplified narrow 
provisions of law, rounded off their angles and added a 
mass of reievant matter, thereby materially contributing to 
the process of self-development ofthe law. The veneration. 
in which they were held and the acknowledgment of their 
scholarship was indeed so remarkable that their opinions. 
and conclusions became law by acceptance." TT. 


*Mrichchakatika, p. 120. 

}lbid, p. 124. 

iArthsastra, III, Ch. I, para 150. 
§Manusmriti, VII, 115. 
**Naradasmriti, Introduction, 7. 
TrMulla, D.F., op. cit., p. 46. 
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Corresponding to the development of the law, schools 
for imparting legal instruction came into existence, Since 
originally there was no difference between the secular and 
the religious law, institutions which prepared priests offered 
this course of study as well, Indeed, the courses were 
‘identical in the beginning. Charanas and Parishads were 
meant to produce experts in religion and the law. Here the 
Students had to learn the Vedas and the Upanishads, 

The growth of different legal schools necessitated the 
opening of separate institutions for Law. In their absence, 
however, Separate faculties added to the existing 
Parishads served the purpose. “The Parishad was a 
distinctive and higher type of institution which was meant 
lo give instructions regarding doubtful points of law.''* 
Here. law means sacred law, for according to the Sutras 
there are three Sources of sacred law viz, : (i) the Veda, 
(ii) the Smriti and (ili) the Sishtas or men of exemplary 
‘character and learning. The Parishad had therefore to 
represent experts in the four Vedas, people who were familiar 
with the Mimansa of Jaimini, and those who were highly 
‘conversant with the Dharma Sutras and the Grihya Sutras. 

Later on, other types of institutions were. started to 
Produce specialists in Law, Grammar, Astronomy etc, They 
are known as Sutra Schools. The neeg to start these 
Schools had arisen because of 
literature, It had become impossible by then to commit to 

texts and also comprehend 
them fully. Those who committed to memory everything 
they learnt were the “walking libraries" of ancient India. 


me oth learnt and understood were the 
Specialists jn Law, Grammar, etc. 


various commentaries on it. 
the Sutra sc 


*Ancient Indian Education, p. 220, 
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character. But this was never allowed to happen at the 
expense of the sacred law. 

With the passage of time, two schools of Law in India. 
developed: Mitakshara and Dayabhag, the former being 
predominantly a north Indian School and the latter Bengali.. 
Benaras, in Uttar Pradesh, was the centre of Mitakshara: 
School. During the days of Hindu decline king-made law: 
became more important than the sacred law, but iaw on the: 
whole has never ceased to grow. According to John Mayne,. 
“Hindu Law has the oldest pedigree of any known system 
of jurisprudence, and even now it shows no signs of dec- 
reptitude".; Though a recent statement, it describes 
succintly the growth and development of Hindü Law since 
its birth. 


*Mulla, D.F., op. cit., PP- 47-49. : 
+Cited by Gopala Krishnan & Others, Law Book Co., 1962,. 


Allahabad, p. IV- 
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The Learned Professions 


E. EDUCATING FOR ARCHITECTURE AND 
ENGINEERING 
Architecture 
Vastu Sastra, comm 
architecture, was a hi 
ancient India, 
and magnifice 


only translated into English as 
ghly specialised profession in the 
Occasional references to famous architects 
nt buildings are numerous. In the pre- 
Rigvedic period we come across a flourishing urban 
civilization. Recent excavations indicate the existence of 
a well-developed town-planning. Though unpaved the 
broad roads, an ‘elaborate system! of drains,* and houses 


thout the existence of a specialised class 
of fully trained architects, Besides this rather indirect 
evidence, there is a reference to a palace of the thousand 
In the Mahabharata, for instance, 
Shthira is described "as lofty PS 
Sh mountains, most charming in 
appearance and provided with excellent furniture", Such 
PPearance of this palace that the 
Princes were refreshed 


by the very sight of it$ Ayodhya, 

*Sengupta, P., op. cit., p. 27, 

Wee, Mookerji, R.K., The Culture & Art of India, pp. 45-46, Allen 
& Unwin, 1959, 

#Rigyeda, IV, 179 . 


+11, 41, 5, 
§Mahabharat, II, c. 34, 


46 
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the city of Ram and the centre of Aryan, culture in Uttar 
Pradesh during the Ramayana, presents a picture of the 
highly developed state. of architecture.* The Jatakas 
contain stories of cities that had multi-storeyed buildings, 
broad roads, great gates and lovely palaces.T Sometimes 
even the names of designers and great builders are also 
mentioned alongside. 

Unfortunately until we reach 7th century A.D., we do 
not come across any treatise on the science of architecture. 
Upto then our knowledge of it is based upon indirect 
references in the classics viz. : in Ashtadhyayi by Panini,f 
in Mahabhasya by Patanjali,$ in Kamasutra by Vatsyayan** 
and in Harshacharita by Emperor Harsha,jj or upon the 
remains of the highly elaborate and ornate temple buildings 
of an earlier period. 

Mansara is the first authentic and exhaustive treatise 
on the sciences of architecture and sculpture in Sanskrit 
literature, A work of about the 7th century A.D., it 
contains seventy chapters of which forty-two deal with 
architecture and twenty with sculpture. Not only does 
this wonderful book deal with the details of these two 
professions, it also informs us about the training that was 
given in those days to the architects and sculptors, 
Apparently these twin professions had reached a state of 
great perfection and their importance grew considerably 
in subsequent times as the towns end cities increased in 
number and their comforts multiplied. 


$ *Agrawal, Dr. V.S., Journal of the Oriental Institute, Baroda, Vol. 


XII, Sept., 1962, No. 1. 
te.g. Jataka, T, 199. 
15, 1,16; 5, 1, 105 5, 1, 
India as Known to Panini, p. 22 
§Puri Dr. B.N., India in the Times of 


Vidya Bhawan, Bombay, 1958. 4 x 
**Chakaldar, H.C., Social Life in Ancient India, pp. 100-120, Sushil 


Gupta (India) 1959 & also Burgess, Jas, Buddhist Art in India, p. 10, 


Bernard Quaitch, London, 1901. 
ttAgrawal, Dr. V.S., Harshacharita : Aik Sanskriti ka Adhyayan, p. 73, 


Bihar Rashtra Bhasha Parishad, Patna, 1953 (Hindi). 
tiSengupta, P., op. Cit- P- 80. 


Ti and 4, 3, 10; & See Agarwal, Dr. V.S, 
3, University of Lucknow, 1953. 
Patanjali, pp. 116-142, Bhartiya 
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Mansara should not be treated an entirely t 
creation,. though alien influence on it could be traced. 
Neither should it be seen as a lone, monumental contribu- 
tion to the science of architecture. It is when: we come to 
the sculptural remains of this period that we get the ready 
references to the artistic heights the sculptors had attained: 
Speaking of the intricate scroll-work on the western face o 
a Stupa at Sarnath, Smith observes, "the artiste who trace 
the wonderfully compiexed spirals must have undergone 
prolonged and rigorous training’; Some of the books 
that contain information regarding the state of ancient 
Indian architecture and Sculpture are of great antiquity. 
A few of these may well have been written even earlier 
than 1st century B.C. Especially the Agamas, Puranas 
help us link ihe later traditions with their earlier 
counterparts, Š 

Of course, no Science can 
of perfection through the a 
individual or an art onthe stre 
ofa Solitary artiste, 
Panini, Kautilya, 
contains a list of 
It states that the sci 
the Sage Mansara f 
Indra, Brihaspati, 
mythical genealog 


hope to achieve any degree 
chievements of a single 
ngth of the accomplishments 

Indeed, keeping up the traditions of 
Vatsyayan and others, the Mansara 
thirty-two authorities on architecture. 
ence of architecture has come down to 
rom Siva, Brahma and Vishnu through 
Narada and all other sages. “In M 
Y of the artiste it isfurther stated tha 
from the four faces of Brahma, originated the four heavenly 


architects viz, : Vishvakarma, Maya, Tvasthi and Manu, Their 
four sons, called 


n or the designer, Vardhaki or the painter, 
and Takshaka or the Carpenter, represent the guild of the 
modern architects,"' 


It has been argued that Vishvak 


arma, Manu etc. are 
historical persons 


and not mere mythical figures.** It is 
“Acharya, P.K., Indian Architecture as based on Mansara, ‘Oxford 
1927 (Dr. Acharya compares Mansara with Vitruvias/of Rome). 
- P. 19, Gupta Art, jaw 
jshukla, D.N., Bhartiya Vastusastra; Lucknow, 1955, .: 
So charya, P.K., Indian Architecture; op; cit; p, 165, ; 
5, 
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interesting to note, however, that their four sons represent 
four different branches of Silpa-sastra suggesting their 
common origin. 

The meaning of Vastu-sastra could be noted here 
with “profit. As hinted earlier the words "Vastu-sastra'" 
are not exactly synonymous with their English counterparts 
"Science of architecture". Indeed they mean much more 
than the mere science of architecture. To quote 
Dr. P.K, Acharya :* 


“In the Vastu-sastra the term architecture is taken in 
its broadest sense and implies what is built or cons- 
tructed, Thus inthe first place it denotes all kinds 
of buildings—religious, residential and military and 
their auxiliary members and component mouldings ;. 
secondly, it covers town planning, laying out gardens, 
constructing market-places, including ports and 
harbours, making roads, bridges, gateways, triumphal 
arches, digging wells, tanks, trenches, drains, Sewers, 
moats etc.... Thirdly, it connotes articles of furniture 
such as bed-steads, couches, tables, chairs, thrones, 
wardrobes, baskets, cages, nests, mills, etc. ... It also 
includes the making of dresses and ornaments such 
as chains, crowns, head-gear and foot and arm-wear. 
Architecture also includes sculpture and deals with 
carving of Phalli, idols and deities, statues of great 
personages, images of animals and birds. It is also 
Concerned with such .preliminary matters as the 
selection of site, testing of soil, planning, designing, 
finding out cardinal points by means ofa gnomon, 
dialling and astronomical and astrological calcula- 
tions." 4 
We are told in the Mansarat a 
Must possess exceptional qualifications. He must be an 
Versed in all the sciences, must know the Vedas ano x 
Sastras, and must have acquired great proficiency 1n e 
Mathematics, history, geography, painting, draftsmans p 
and mechanics, He must have delved deeply “in the 0° 


“Acharya, P.K., Indian Architecture, p. I. 


hat the chief architect 
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of the science of architecture".* He must be very earnen 
meritorious, patient and dexterous, a champion of Be 
experience, of industrious habits, and of noble descent, 7 
of resources and capable of application to all kinds of won 
He must possessa wide outlook, bold temperament, a 
self-control. A similar set of qualifications is pieeideme ae 
of each of the three artists ; but the Sutragrahin is SUC 

io possess an expert knowledge of draftsmanship, t s 
Vardhaki of painting, and the Sutradhans or Takshak o 
carpentary. 

4 SE list clearly indicates that the course of 
Study prescribed for the architect was fairly rigorous, 
although it is evidently impossible for any one to have 
mastered all the subjects enumerated in the aforesaid list. 
Nevertheless, the list Suggests that the architect was 
required to have a thorough grounding in religion and 
Social traditions together with a perfect command of the 
auxiliary branches of the profession. 

Evidently, a person who mastered all the above 
Subjects had to be both clever and industrious. And since 
an architect has to work with his head and hands, he could 
not possibly be deformed, 
he occasional references to the existence of guilds 
of various practical and fine arts in the earlier Buddhist 
literature Strengthen our belief that training in sculpture 
and architecture WaS indeed provided in these guilds. 
There can be no doubt that this training was effective, 
apes it led to a spate of architectural designs in later 
imes, 


peror Harsha. Samarangana-Sutra-Dhara 
written by the King of Dhara, Bhoj by name, is an excellent 
example of the continued Hindu interest in the science of 
architecture, |t is a Work of 11th century A.D. and 
consequently, contains in great detail the information 


*Acharya P. K., Indian Architect 


Mansara, pp. 5-12, Oxford, 
TAcharya, P.K. 


ure, p. 138; & also Architecture of 


1932 (trans. by Acharya, P.K.). 
» OP. cit., p. 138, 
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regarding the construction of buildings, selection ofa site 
for the city and other allied matters.* 


Engineering 
The first evidences of a developed state of engineering 

are to be found in the Epics. It has been argued that the 
Epics do not depict the real state of society. Without 
entering intoa debate onthe historicity of the material 
contained in them, there are grounds for us to believe that 
perhaps a real society has been portrayed in both the 
Epics.+ "No poet could evolve out of his own imagination 
a picture at once so colossal, so minute and so consistent 
in every detail. No number of poets could do it without 
Stumbling into fatal incompatabilities either of fact on of 
view, such as we find defacing the Mahabharata.” £ It is 
not the historicity alone of the men and events of these 
Epics that is under dispute ; the dates of their writing are 
also hotly debated.§ But perhaps a major reason for these 
endless disputes is that these Epics are held in the highest 
devotional respect by a large section of the Indian society. 
Only recently have the Epics been microscopically studied 
9r their secular content.** 

... Ayodhya, the capital of King Dashrath, and Lanka, the 
ingdom ofa Brahmana ruler Ravana, appear from their 
descriptions to have been highly advanced technologically. 
; he Ramayana contains some engineering feats that appear 
'maginary for being too complicated and advanced. The : 


hukla, D.N., 


*An excellent study of this treatise has been made by S EUER 


x the University of Lucknow, See, Bhartiya Vastu-Sastra, 
955 
| i f the 
TCf. Dr. Buddha Prakash argues that Mahabharata 1S X uu 
Di For details see, Political & Social Movement 
anjab, p. 134. 
an Inheritance, (ed.) Munshi, K.M. and Aiyar, N.G., 
hartiya Vidya, Bhawan, Bombay, 1955. s 
: f ; z History 
he Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, pP- 251-276 ; À De s 
9f Sanskrit Literature op.cit, p. 200; Mok x IS 
Sabhayata, p. 140, Rajkamal Prakashan, 1959 ; ne Sis a 
The Wonder that was India, p . 39; Havell, PUR E 
Aryan Rule in India, p. 12, George Harrap & Co., ra id 
New Indian Antiquary, Vol. VIII, Nos. 7-12, December, 


p. 112, 
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; ; while 
description verges on the magical. E E Sd 
constructing a long bridge over the sea in puris 
ee ede cioe criniliions In à single sere day, 
(viz. Pushpak Viman) are not possible aa ce. If these 
they are described to have actually cic Mig F OT 
descriptions are of doubtful validity, (alt ous tere ui 
are not wanting who aver these to be SECO qa le 
others that can hardly be placed in this AA a y 
army that went with Bharata to bring back Ra S eie ara 
engineering corps for digging wells, PASO ra uu 
boats, felling trees, draining marshes and TE extensive 
necessary amenities. There are references to Ayodhya 
use of metal and machinery tools in the Ramayana. sing 0 
is said to have hada large mining arat. T o main 
Mr. P.C, Dharma, engineering was divided into me holds 
branches in the Civil and Mechanical. The sam 

ood for the Mahabharata.** Ins 
: Kautilya describes in detail how advanced PAN 
like mining and metallurgy were organised. tt ig SERE 
pains to give even the varieties of gold.ti A ues 
contains the list of departments organised to col edad by 
run all important branches of the State. Adminis e ana 
Separate Adhyaksas these departments included A oi 
armoury, mint etc.—all dependent upon SIMA) n) this 
engineering, Kautilya's Arthsastra is very obliging in 
respect.§§ 


*New Indian Antiquary, Vol. II, No. 1, April, 1939. 
Ramayana, Rajago alachari, C., p. 103. I 
reu Dang of Indian Archaeology, Vol. XIX, Parti 
1938, pp. 127-146. 
§Ibid. 
**Journal of the Oriental 
«39-68. 
tfGairola, V., Kautilya ka Arthsastra, pp. 100-102, Chowkhamba 
Vidya Bhawan, Delhi, 1962 (In Hindi). 
ttlbid, p. 105. 
§§Shastry, N.K., A; 
Dass, 1952, 
“The entire Mauryan age is 
records, one of literature and t 
Arthsastra of Kautilya and the ed 


Bile 
Institute, Vol. XII, September, 1962, No 


ilal asi 
ge of Nandas & Mauryas, p. 337, Motilal Banar 


dominated by two oe 
he other of epigraphy, viz. 
icts of Ashoka.” 


Iw 
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Yet another piece of evidence is to be found in the 
Ashokan pillar, in Delhi : a living testimony to the excellence 
ofthe metallurgical skill and engineering ability of his 
workers. We find further (i) preparing of mechanical 
appliances, (ii) the science of metals—both carving and 
smelting, and (iii) the art of enamelling, polishing, varnish- 
ing etc. included in the list of 64 principal Kalas or crafts 
. enumerated by Vatsyayana.j Of course, these Kalas come 
under the category of engineering sciences. 

But unfortunately the development of the science of 
engineering in Indiacame toa sudden stop after Emperor 
Harsha, Reasons for this petrification, as it were, are not 
hard to find. Engineering skills flourish mostly during 
times of stress or large-scale affluence. Their development 
is dependent upon regular patronage. After Emperor 
Harsha, India had a long spell of peace and the patronage 
necessary for such a development was seldom forthcoming. 
In fact, the times that followed Harsha were completely 


unfavourable for the growth of any learned profession. 


TT Ray, P, (edi) History of Chemistry in Ancient & Medieval India (see 
blurb), Indian Chemical Society, Calcutta, 1956, see also, Mookerji, 
Ashoka, p. 150, Rajkamal Publishers Ltd., 1955. 
iSee, Upadhyaya, S.C, Kama Sutra, Taraporewala & Sons, Bombay, 


1961. 


The Skilled Vocations 


EDUCATING FOR TRADES AND CRAFTS 


Although the pre-Rig-Vedic Society, as already seen, 
was essentially agricultural in character, there is sufficient 
evidence of the presence of contemporary vocational skill 
then. For instance, "the Harappan beads are abundant, 
varied in form and material and important historically. 
These materials are of gold, silver, copper, faience, steatite, 
Semi-precious stones, shells and pottery. The processes of 
Sawing, flaxing, grinding and boring the stone beads are 
well illustrated at Chan-hu-daro where a beadmaker's shop 
was found. The technique was a laborious and skilful 
one,"* Another "outstanding contribution of the Indus 
civilization to ancient craftsmanship''t are the seals found 
at Mohen-jo-daro, Besides, there have been found a 
figurine of a dancing girl, Simple toys and ornaments, all 
pointing to the existence of various trades and crafts, 

The Rig-Vedic Society was far from being urban and 
the occupations necessary for an agricultural people were 
Pursued vigorously. “An agricultural Society necessitates 
occupations of different kinds, e.g.: metal workers for the 
making of ploughs and other implements,  tanners, 

*The Indus Civilization, Op. cit., p. 79; See also Basham, A.L., The 

Wonder that was India, p. 20. 

{The Indus Civilization, P. 82; see also Edwards, Michael, A History 

of India ; p, 21, Thames & Hudson, London, 1961. 

Sengupta. P., op. cit., pp. 28-30, 
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ie KN Vedic literature alludes to carpenters, 
: ' and other craftsmen. During those 
times leather work and wood work must also have been of 
a high order, or else a simile such'as this one "as an 
elephant made of wood, as an antelope’ made of leather, 
such is an unlearned Brahmana, would be senseless, 
which is highly doubtful. 

The names of various occupations occur with relative 
frequency from the time of the Vedic hymns, notably in the 
lists of ‘victims! of the human sacrifice. "The classes most 
prominent in the early period are those of the carpenter, 
the smith, the potter, the goldsmith and the distiller ; there 
were also several kinds of musicians and actors, but 
important groups may be missing, while minor details may 
be emphasized from religious motives." $ Acknowledg- 
ing that certain ‘important’ groups of professions may be 
missing from the above list, for the list relates to a Yagna, 
it gives a fairly detailed number of well-known and important 
occupations of a people. That some of these occupations 
would have required specialized knowledge need hardly be 
stressed.** 

The Rig-Vedic society clearly aimed at attaining 
material prosperity and well-being. "This is reflected not 
only in the extremely mundane nature of rewards expected 
to accrue from the rituals, but also in their active partici- 
pation in various economic activities, both agricultural and 
pastoral and to some extent commercial and industrial." tT 
The following prayer bears out the above statement, "lf 
we carry on trade to acquire (new) wealth by means of our 


*Panikkar, K.M., A Survey of Indian History, op. cit., p. 5. 
Ibid, p. 8. : eh co 
iPurushmedha, Vajasaneyi Samhita, XXX. , 
§The Civilization of Ancient India, op. Cit., P- 126; Cf. The Vedic Age, 
op cit., p. 462; see also Renou, Louis, Vedic India (Pt. II), p. 133, 
Sushil Gupta, Calcutta, 1957. 2^ 
**The Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 100, speaks of “Speciali- 
zation in Industry” that may have begun. 
T1 Mishra, V., Hinduism & Economic Growth, p.12, Oxford, 1962; and 
see India in Vedic Times (author unknown), p. 19, Madras, 1893. 
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(old) wealth, may Soma... prosper that.” Since no trade 
can. flourish without a broad-base of specialised skills 
helping to prodüce exportable commodities,t the -inference 
that various Specialized craftsmen- existed during» that 


the result certain castes acquired higher and others lower 
Status.$ This social Stratification, though harmful, quickly 
adjusted according to the Specialized occupational groups. 
Strangely enough, according to Dr, Vikas Mishra, this 
.phenomenon resulted in the registration of a "greater, not 
lower, adaptability". He goes on to add "It ensured a more 
dependable flow of skill in the various fields of activity and 
guaranteed a progressive Sharpening of talent as a result 
of the advantages of heredity and tradition’.** Probably he 
iS right, Both heredity and tradition contribute to the 


*Hiranyakesi, Grilia Sutra, TSAN 

See, Mookerji, R.K., ^ History of Indian Shipping, p. 37, Orient 
Longmans, 1957; Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology, 
Vol. VIII, p. 5, 1938, see also, Ragozin, Vedic India, p. 307, Delhi, 
1961; and also, Bajpai, K.D., Bhartiya Vyapar Ka Itihas (Hindi), 
P. 15, Rashtra Bhasha Prakashan, Mathura, 1951. 


}The Civilization of Ancient India, op. cit., p. 127 ; see The Discovery 
of India, Op. cit., p. 73, "Probably Caste was neither Aryan nor 
Dravidian. It Was an atte 
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Jf the training thus required is of a complicated: nature, 
neither tradition nor heredity will help. But if the:initiation 
to itis of a simple character, tradition can help to retain a 
particular skill in a family. In that case it is unlikely i that 
the skill in question will be improved in any way in 
subsequent generations for the obvious want of competition 
and, therefore, incentive. Perhaps this is not exactly what 
‘Dr. Vikas Mishra means, beyond a very faint suggestion in 
this direction, when he says: "Against this (progressive 
sharpening of talent as a result of the advantages of 
heredity and tradition) it is evident thata seed was being 
sown that might, asit did, grow into a powerful institution 
which, instead of allowing the benefits of specialization 
and division of labour to be reaped, could actas an almost 
insurmountable barrier to occupational mobility when such 
mobility was essential for growth.'* It is true, however, 
that if the traditional skill does not get a regular inflow of 
talent, its standard must of necessity fall. Family or caste 
barriers will thusact more asan obstruction than as incentive. 

In any case, itis evident that the cultivation of arts 
and crafts by the ancient Indians was the result of their 
frank acceptance of life. That “the artisans of Vedic India 
were numerous and had reached a high state of excellence 
in their various industries’ should not appear surprising. 
Another interesting cause of the growth of industry and 
various sub-crafts was, according to Mr. Bandopadhyaya, 
"the ever-increasing requirements of the agricultural and 
military needs of the community, settled in the midst ofa 
"^g Itis doubtful if the military needs 


hostile population. . .''. 
were many, for the list of crafts and trades given below** 


*Hinduism & Economic Growth, op. cit., p. 19. 
+Atharya-Veda, V, 30, 17, “This world is the most beloved of all.” 


Rig-Veda, 1X, 84, 1, “There is no waiting for a world to come; we 
must be happy here and now. Make us today enjoyers of wide 


room and happiness.” 
iSengupta, P., op. cit., p. 


Asia, II, 1950. 
‘ogress in Ancient India, Vol. I, p. 147. 


§Economic Life & Pr 1 V p 
**Rig-Veda, 1X, 112. I; X, 136.2 ; Vajasneyi Samhita, XVI, 27 and 


Taitt, Brahmana, 1I. 6. 


175, Cf. Mudaliar, A.L., Education in India, 
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contains only a few trades or crafts which could be consi- 
dered helpful in equipping military : 


Crafts 


(1) Working in Wood. 
(2) Weaving. 

(3) Pottery. 

(4) Wine-distilling, 
(5) Tanning. 


Agricultural Occupations 


(1) Kinasa, Krishivala—Ploughman. 

(2) Gopa or Gopala—Herdsman. 

(8) Avipala, Ajapala— Goatherd. 

(4) Dhanyakrit—One employed in husking, | 

(5) Upalapraksini—Woman employed in making 
groats, - 

(6) Vapa—Sower of grains, 


Industrial Occupations 


(1 Karmara—Smith, 

(2 Dhamatr—Smelter. 

(3) Kulala—Potter. 

(4) Isukara—One who makes arrows, 
(5) Dhanuskara—Bow-maker. 


(7 Prakaritr—Stone-carver. 
(8 Pestir—Caryer. 
9 Vidakari— Basket-maker. 

(10 Manikara— Goldsmith. 

(11) Rajayitr—Dyer. 

(12) Vaya— Weaver, 

(13) Vapitr—A female weaver, 

(14) Pesakari.—A female embroiderer. 
(15) Rathkara—Chariot-builder, 

(16) Rajjukara—Rope-maker. 

(17) Surakara—Wine-distiller. 
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Non-Industrial & Menial Occupations 
(1) Barber 
(2. Washerman 
(8) Gatherer of Wood 
(4) Fisherman 
(b) Huntsman 
(6) Cook 
(1) Drum-beater 
(8) Charioteer 
(9) Elephant-keeper 
(10) Servant 
(11) Door-keeper 
(12) Messenger 
(13) Waiter 
(14) Rower 
(15) Boatman 
(16) Groom 
(17) Bath-attendant 
(18) Shampooer. 


Other Occupations 

(1) Actors 

(2) Dress-makers 

(8) Exciters of Love 

(4) Flute-players 

(b) Keepers of gambling houses 

(6) Courtesans etc. 

With this gamut of minor professions and skilled and 
semi-skilled vocations in the post-Rig-Veda period, it would 
be simply fantastic to assume that the society in question 
could, in any way, be described as primitive. In fact, the 
very opposite of it should be regarded as true. 

As compared to the Vedic period, the number of 
vocations did not register any significant change during the 
epics.* There is, however, one thing that is particularly 


*Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology; Vol. XIX, Pt. 1I, 1938, 
he list of vocations in the Ramayana) & Journal 
nstitute, Vol. KIT, September; 1962, No. 1, pp- 


59-68 (for the list of vocations in the Mahabharata). 
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Noticeable, Whereas in the Mahabharata all: castes were 
held in equal esteem, it was not so in the Ramayana. Since 
trades had come to be identified with castes and sub-castes 
until then, their hereditary character becomes evident.* 
Each caste was therefore provided with educational facilities 
according to a prescribed pattern in Varna-Vyavastha.T 
Because of the hierarchy oftrades and crafts if the 
` lower ranks were condemned to lead their lives in compara- 
tive obscurity, the Same was not true of the higher ones. 
During the epics, "higher ranks: of craftsmen’! came to 
acquire the same respect as was accorded to the Brahmanas. 
“Included among them were those who were versed in the 
‘Canons of craft-ritual, the Silp-sastras, such as the craftsman 
who wrought the Sacrificial posts at tribal religious 
‘ceremonies and the master builders who laid out the plans 
of the village Communities and designed public buildings 
and irrigation Work. Butit was only when a craftsman was 
regarded as officiating in Sacred rites that he assumed the 


status ofa Brahmana and was entitled to the privilege of 
the highest class.” 


vice at critical moments. ** 
Who pursued various other types of 
company also does not appear to have 


i à 
*Ramayana, Rajagopalachari, C., op. cit., pp. 62-65. 
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By the time we come to about 8th or 7th century B.C.,. 
we come across one of the greatest works of grammar in. 
any language.* Panini's Ashtadhyayi is at once authentic 
and informative about his contemporary period. He employs. 
the term 'Shilpi' for all kinds of craftsmen—whether engaged 
in fine arts or in trades like that of a potter.t He distin- 
guishes the lower from the higher craftsmen on the ground. 

' of having or not having places of work of their own, The 
ones who had their places of work, worked for money alone; 
the rest were not so fortunate and for them barter was the. 
only mode of selling the produce of their skills. 

Panini informs us further about the existence of two. 
types of education. One was the classical education meant 
to prepare the learned people, and ihe other was basically 
vocational education or Vritta. Numerous vocations had 
come into being, in response io arising standard of living. 
Not only did these skilled people command respect in 
Society but they were also popular among their own people. 
Some of these had their own organizations for imparting. 
instruction and securing lucrative jobs.** 

In the Jain and Buddhist literature the 'Shilp' of Panini 
gets transformed into 'Sippa' and its number increased 
considerably. What is most pertinent here is the infor- 
mation about the training provided for various crafts and 
trades in the above literature. Here, we come across guilds. 
of Various vocations and the principles underlying their 
organization. 

Although not characteristic of the Buddhist or Jain 
period, the rise of guilds shows clearly the growth of Indian: 
economy and its organised nature. Their origins being 

*Mookerji, R-Ks, Glimpses of Ancient India, p. 113, Bhartiya Vidya 


Bhawan, Bombay, 1961. 
TAgrawal, V.S., India as Known to Panini, p. 223. 
fAshtadhyayl, i, 4, 14- 
§Ibid., 4, 1. 42. > 
** Agrawal, V.S., Panini Kalin Bharatvarsha, p. 299, Motilal Banarasi 
P., Hindu Art in Social Setting, p. 102, The 


Dass ; Dubash, N. 
National Literature Publishing Co. Ltd., Madras, 1936. 
+See Appendix (The 72Kalas of the Jain can be compared with some 


profit with the 64 Kalas mentioned by Vatsyayana). 
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wrapped in mythology,* like many other ed nes 
these guilds had certain very remarkable fea in XT 
first is the simplicity of the craftsman's tools an oe 
and the other is security of work." ‘The guild was ME 
only a union of men, but K it HERR a harmon 
iation between labour and capital.''i I 
E had been formed towards the close of the pL 
period proper, though they did not become either po. 
or prosperous until some centuries later. The earl 2 
mention of the guilds is to be found in the sana Š 
Panini where Bana, Puga, Vrata and Sangha occur.§ T es 
guilds played a significant role in the social and economie 
life of the country and wielded much power. Kautilya a P 
gives us valuable information regarding their work E 
organization.** The auild system seems to have prevailed i 1 
the field of various trades. Mention is made of a guild o 
architects in the Raghuvansha by Kalidasa. "We also reng 
ofthe Nigamas and the Sresthi, technical terms rr 
denote respectively representative of various trade | gul 
' and the chief of the guild of city merchants. The guild was 
called a Sangha and its chief a Sresthi.""++ Kautilya tells us 
that some Sresthis even had their own military. Louis Res 
Says that a number of Srenis enjoyed a certain amount o 
autonomy. ber 
“In the principal towns the crafts were organised into 
guilds, the chiefs of which stood in a special relation to the 
king such as Royal Barbar, Royal Garlander etc. as mention- 
ed by Panini. Some artisans were also attached to the 
Setthis and Gahapatis. We learn that a Setthi had his own 
tailor who lived under his patronage and worked for him. 
*Coomaraswamy, A.K., op. cit., p. 71. 


TBirdwood, George, The Industrial Arts of India, p. 139, Chapman 
& Hall, London, 1881. 


1Economic Life and Progress in Ancient India, p. 246. 
§V. 3, p. 113, see also, Bhartiya Vyapar Ka Itihas, p. 34. 


**Indian Culture, January, 1940, “Economic Wealth & Prosperity as 
depicted by Kalidas, p. 316, V.S. Agrawal. 
TfArthsastra, IT, 1 & 9, 2. 


HThe Civilization of Ancient India, p. 130. 
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Mention is also made of the weavers of the Gahapati who 
supplied yarn to him".* Dr. R.S. Sharma thinks that "the 
majority of the artisans were probably not attached to such 
masters ; as instances of independent craftsmen, we might 
cite the villages of the carpenters and smiths, or the artisans 
living in the towns". He further believes that possibly the 
king exercised some sort of loose control over the artisans’ 
villages through the patronage of their chief. Thus the head 
of the village of a thousand smiths.is called a favourite of 
the king. But perhaps, “there was no such contro! over the 
scattered families of artisans, who lived in the villages, 
catering to the needs of the agriculturists’’.t 

According to Louis Renou, “these corporations (guilds) 
are undoubtedly responsible for the villages or quarters in a 
town occupied solely by those following a certain occupation, 
the street of dyers or weavers of which the stories tell. The 
Alinachitta Jataka described a village of 500 carpenters.''t 
M. Renou observes, "Sreni was formed naturally for the 
most part of Vaishyas, though also of Sudras, but we hear 
of Sreni of Kshatriyas living by trade and war and even Sreni 
of Brahmanas are acknowledged to exist." $ 

So much was the influence and power of these guilds 
that, according to Buddha Prakash, by 600 B.C., they had 
come to over-shadow the royal and sacredotal classes.** At 
another place he observes, "in the age of Buddha both the 
royal and priestly classes were eclipsed by the nascent trad- 
ing and artisan classes. The leaders of the new religious 
and philosophical thought favoured the merchants and 
craftsmen'.;t We are informed that there existed some 18 


*Sudras in Ancient Times, op. cit., p. 89. 
TSudras in Ancient Times, op., cit., P- 89. 


iThe Civilization of Ancient India, p. 130. 1 3 
§Ibid, p: 130; See, Mookerji, R.K., Local Government in Ancient 


India, pp. 26-35, Motilal Banarasi Dass, 1958 (for a detailed descrip- 
tion of guilds and their work) see, History of Dharmasastras, by 
P.V. Kane, Vol. III, pP- 157-159, Bhandarkar Oriental Research 


Institute, Poona, 1946. 
**Prakash, B., Studies in 
TfIbid. 


Indian History & Civilization, p. 17. 
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guilds,* representing their crafts and professions and each 
having its own president, treasurer and bankers. The follow- 
ing are the names of those guilds :+ 

(1) Workers in Wood—carpenters, wheel-wrights etc. 

(2) Workers in metal—iron, gold and silver. 

(8) Workers in stone—from bas-reliefs, carved pillars, 

houses and water reservoirs. 

(4) Weavers—from silk to cotton. 

(5) Leather workers. 

(6) Potters. 

(7) lvory workers. 

(8) Dyers. 

(9) Jewellers. 

(10) Fisher-folk. 

(11) Butchers. 

(12) Hunters, 

(18) Cooks and Confectioners, 

(14) The Barbers and Shampooers, 
(15) Basket-makers. 

(16) Garland-sellers. 

(17) Flower-sellers, 

(18) Painters—mostly house painters. 

Whereas guilds of rich and productive craftsmen 
transcended the barriers of caste as laid down by the Smriti 
writers, “the failure of the Chaturvarnya in relation to 
the organization of industrial crafts is emphasized by 
the fact that non-productive craftsmen were subject to à 
Social stigma. Actors, jugglers, jesters etc, seem never to 
have obtained social recognition." t This distinction between 
the rich and the poor craftsmen is simply a manifestation 
of the power that money usually exercises. 

There existed, besides guilds, a system of apprentice- 
Ship. According to A.K. Coomaraswamy "the young 

*Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, pp. 183-84, Rhys-Davids T.W., 
Buddhist India, pp. 99-100, Sushil Gupta & Company, 1950 ; Law; 
B.C., India as described in the Early Texts of Buddhism & Jainism, 

pp. 178-79 ; Dighanikays, Vol. I, pp. 1-2. 
TRhys-Davids, op. cit., pp. 57-60, 
1A Survey of Irdian History, op. cit., p. 34. 
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craftsman is brought up and educated in the actual work- 
Shop, and is the disciple of his father".* In other words, 
vocations were mostly hereditary. Although “the master 
need not be the boy's father, he may be an elder brother, or 
even unrelated ; but, in any case, once chosen, he is the 
ideal of the pupil, from which he never wavers''.T 

! A little more information regarding rules of apprentice- 
ship to artisans is provided by Narada. According to him: 

"If a young man wishes to be initiated into the art of his 
own craft, he must first obtain the sanction of his 
relations and then proceed to live with his master, 
after previously fixing the period of his training or 
apprenticeship. 

"Then the master must impart to his pupil his training 
at his own house where he is to provide his board and 
lodging. He must not make the apprentice perform 
other work but must treat him like a son. 

“lf the apprentice deserts his master who duly instructs 
him and is not at fault in any way, he should be com- 
pelled by forcible means to stay with his master and 
will be liable to corporal punishment and confinement. 

“In case the training of an apprentice iS completed 
before the stipulated time, he should not leave, but 
continue at his master's place up to the limit of the 
stipulated time and all the fruits of his work done 
during this time will be his master's. 

“When the apprentice has mastered the art of his craft 
within the stipulated time, he should make gifts to his 
teacher according to his means and then take leave of 


him. 
“An apprentice after graduation may have his services 
retained by his master who will then have the right to 
employ him after settling his remuneration with 
reference to his qualifications. In such acase, the 
pupil should not seek service with others." t 


Si. E a. H 
*The Indian Craftsman, op. cit., p. 84. 


TIbid., p. 86. 
{Cited by Dr. R.K. Mookerji, Ancient Indian Education, pp. 349-50. 
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ther 
like weaving, dyeing, carpentary etc, Man " p 
writers lay down the obligations and een ; 
sional apprenticeship and organizations of cra . 


i nis 
factories were mostly women. a jn that, Gu 
industry was highly Specialised, it can be argue VUE: 
Standard and degree of Specialisation, as Eo We 
modern times must have been elementary and the Pu 
perhaps did not require a long period of apprentices s 4m 
any rate, the women who came to work in this makami a 
Not probably come from higher classes, Therefore, w 


is 
in dark Colours, But at one place the work of EE 
i inferior lype."t A Jataka story B de 
barber Occupied.g Citing Majjam Nikay, 

i in 
had a Precarious living, He observes, "This COMM 
Material [ife Was accentuateg by the spirit of con 


man, p. 40 ; see also, The Legacy of India, edited 
by G.T. Garratt, Pp. 154-56, Oxford 1951, 
+The Civilization of Ancie; 
Sudras in the Ancient Tj 
SJatakas, lii, pp, 452-53, 
iii, op, cit., 169-70, 


nt India, op, cit., p. 132, 
mes, op. cit., p. 124, 
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growing in Brahmanical society itself,''* 

Except for the Mahabhasyar, guilds are mentioned in 
all subsequent literature. Besides referring to the numerous 
contemporary vocations and tradesi Kalidas makes a pointed 
reference to the nature and organization of guilds. Kalidas 
also mentions the four courses of study open to youngmen 
of his times: Anvishiki, Trayi, Varta and Dandniti. Kalidas' 
Varta is not different from Vritta of Panini ; which means 
education for various crafts and trades was so popular that 
even a poet had to mention it. There is absolutely no doubt 
that this state of affairs continued until the arrival of the 
Muslims on the Indian scene. These guilds, as will be seen 
later, attracted the attention of the new rulers soon after 


they settled down. 


*Sudras in the Ancient Times, p. 132, see, Mehta, Rati Lal, Pre- 
Buddhist India, p. 253, Examiner Press, Bombay, 1939. 


Dr. i, India in the Times of Patanjali, p. vii. c ie 
ues Bharat, Pt. II, 1957 (in. Hindi), p. 77. 


a, B.S., Kalidas Ka L 
esc Kashi, see also, Indian Culture, Jan. 1940, 


p. 316. 
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Conclusion 


Dominated as they were by the forces of Nature, pu 
Indians of the Vedic age had their outlook A 
subordinated to religion, But asthe times changed, the 
enquiring mind and the powerful hand adapted figni 
accordingly. The desire to lead a materially better ih 
gradually affected their outlook. It resulted in ei 
Simultaneous growth of the learned professions and skille ; 
vocations, Indeed, so intense became the desire to lead i 
materially prosperous life that the barriers of castes found i 
difficult to contain them, A Brahmana could study the trades 
and crafts justas Kshatriya could, the Vedas, If a Sane 
could agree to teach the science and art of warfare, So cou | 
a Kshatriya king agree to teach a Brahmana pupil the 
mysteries of life and the divisions of philosophy.* ^ 

Learning was not the monopoly of any caste, buti 


Was largely the province of the Brahmanas. Sometimes 
even the Sudras were 


the times when this 
any case, th 
times showed 
If it looked reverentiall 


z sic 
Wing, the developed state of art and mu 
and literature and son 


and even a highly Sophisticated enquiry into social relations." 
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g and dancing and painting and the theatre, 
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Education was an acknowledged means of acquiring: 
mastery over the forces of nature. lt was regarded as an 
instrument of light, life and joy. The Indians of that period 
knew that education could be neglected only at their own 
peril. Therefore, the three upper castes were enjoined to 
have their sons initiated to education and to have them 
learn at the feet of a proper preceptor and mentor. The 
Upanayana or the initiation means the holding of pupil by 
the teacher “within him as in a womb", in order to impreg- 
nate him with his spirit and deliver him in a new birth, 
No wonder the student at the end of his education was 
considered to have been born again, having had two 
births in a single life—one physical or biological and 
another spiritual or intellectual. Education was life. 
Ignorance was damnation. Without education, it was said, 
a human being was reduced to the status of an animal. 
He only looked human ; he was an animal in fact. 


The stress on education and the essentially religious 
character of ancient Indian society attracts our attention. 
The continuity of their social life and beliefs, their sustained 
professional and vocational standards over a period of some 
ihree to four thousand years, are correctly regarded as 
something unprecedented in human history. Notwithstand- 
ing the breaks in political life and the struggles for supremacy 
by religions, the social life and the love of learning remained 
nearly unaffected. "Always there is visible, an attempt to 
understand and adapt the new and harmonize with the old, 
or at any rate with parts of the old which were considered 
worth preserving. "* What appear to be apparently different 
religions, viz. : Brahmanism and Buddhism, are not really 
different, The roots of one lie in the defects of another. 


The form changes without changing the basic beliefs or 
their fundamantal meanings. This underlying similarity is 
clearly reflected in the similar pattern of the Brahmanical 
and the Buddhist system of higher learning. 


The vigorous training of the Brahmana priest and the 


*Nehru, J.L., op. cits p. 42. 
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Buddhist monk is too strikingly similar to go unnoticed. 
Indeed their stress on higher learning is for similar ends— 
living a better and purer life. Even their hierarchy of 
values is not very different. Lower down the social ladder 
are those who are not blessed with academic accomplish- 
ments, Higher up the ladder stand the exclusive class of 
men and women who have made the greatest sacrifice to 
achieve academic distinctions, 

As long as the highest places of honour were offered 
to those who had earned their way up, the chances of 
Stagnation either academic or social were very slim. 
Somehow the learned class attempted to consolidate its 
position by resorting to the creation of mythical theories 
and proclaiming the virtues of hereditary professions. The 
result was obvious. When professions eventually became 
hereditary, lack of healthy competition resulted in intellec- 
tual stagnation and to Some extent deterioration.* Priestly 
professions were worst hit, Engineering and medicine 
followed suit, Fortunately this did not happen in the case 
of skilled vocations; and the entire credit for their 
continued high standards must go to the excellent organisa- 
tion and working of the guilds. Therefore, the standards 
of architecture and the trades and crafts were preserved 
and even bettered in Several respects. The Muslim rulers 
in the medieval period were of course quick to take 
advantage of the skills thus perpetuated, 

After Emperor. Harsha the ominous signs of decay in 
Indian society started appearing. But while the growth 
continued, it showed no Signs of decay or decline. Of 
course, Hindu kings did not stop to govern the country after 
Harsha. Perhaps a long succession of weak Hindu kings 
contributed materially to the Sudden petrification in social 
and professional standards, 

The growth of Indian Society had once been luxuriant 
and widespread is undeniable. The prosperity of India 

*Mishra, Dr. Ws 

Prakash, Dr. BSE 

p. 66. 


Hinduism and Economic Growth, p. 9 and also, 
olitical and Social Movements in Ancient Panjab, 


AME VER ent 
*The Legacy of India, 
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e be attributed to this wonderful growth. The remains 
9 at prosperity astound us by the remarkable degree of 
perfection in many disciplines achieved then. Not only 
art and literature in their various forms but several sciences 
also reached a state of great excellence, if judged by 
contemporary international standards. The variety of 
higher learning surprises us by its anticipation of modern 
sophisticated approaches. The sculpture of post-Buddhist 
period, the engineering skill behind the Ashokan pillar, 
the town planning and the architecture of the palaces of 
emperor Harsha remind us of the glorious days gone by. 
The developed state of natural science and mathematics 
are but a few of the many original contributions India made 
once. All this naturally speaks volumes for the sound 
System of professional and vocational training on whose 
solid bedrock stood the entire edifice of her civilization for 
numerous centuries—strong, beautiful and defiant, Even 
if religion was the great motive force behind it all, their 
independent existence and growth into a secular tradition 
are not to be doubted. 

With Harsha's death à chapter of Indian history comes 
to a close and another opens. No longer are the steps of 
progress steady or the flourishing state of professional 
skill indicative of peaceful times. The decay had set in long 
before Harsha but it became evident only a few centuries 
after him, As the rigidity of the castes grew, the standard 
of professional skill suffered a powerful set-back. 

Like European classical scholars of the Renaissance 
period, Indian scholars became fascinated by the charms 
of the classical literature. Absorbed in the beauty of words 
and ideas, they neglected the world of nature. Mathematics 
and astronomy, sculpture and architecture ceased to attract 
them as they had done inthe past* The level of intelli- 
gence among the industrial classes, therefore, fell from the 
9th century A.D. downwards, when their education became 
rigidly confined to the techniques and processes of their 
own vocations once evolved. Asa natural consequence of 


ed., G.T. Garratt, pp. 355-69, Oxford, 1951. 
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i rested 
Such a state of affairs, the industrial arts poate oe is 
in India from about the 8th century A.D. ine 
to be seen after that date in the realms of sculp Mem. 
Surgery etc. The oid type of learning became 
and it soon began to degenerate.* 


SS 
*Altekar, A.S., Op. cit., p. 259. 
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The Historical Background 


It was in the early 41th century that this country 
came into real contact with the Muslims.* Having started 
with Sporadic raids and mass plunders,} they (Muslims) 
finally decided to conquer india, After a crushing victory 
over the Hindu Emperor of Delhi, their first king made a 
triumphal entrance into the imperial city and thus opened a 
new chapter of Indian history. Gone now were the days of 
mighty Hindu rulers and with them were gone the glories of 
Hindu learning. Five hundred years of absolute peace had 
resulted in general degeneration of the Hindus. Until they 
were rudely shaken from their peaceful and comfortable 
existence, their arrogance knew no bounds. Alberuni in his 
travels through India had noted that uthe Hindus believe 
that there is no country like theirs, no nation like theirs, no 
kings like theirs, no religion like theirs, no science like theirs 
-ny They had never realized that if. “they travelled and 
mixed with other nations they would soon change their 
mind for their ancestors Were not so narrow-minded."8 
3, The invasion 
and conquest of Sindh int f a limited 
egligible mar 


character. It left n 
tried to expand they were defeated in their attempts by 


Chalukya. 
+Prakash, Dr. B., Political and Social Movements in Ancient Panjab, 
p: 5. 

K.M., A Survey of Indian History, 
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According to a modern historian, "completely insular in 
ideas, without any knowledge of what was happening in the 
rest of the world, the Indian people ceased to grow. Civili- 
zation became decadent and inbred for lack of fertilizing 
contacts with dissimilar cultures. Society became static 
and the systematization of previous ages—like Chaturvarna— 
‘came to be accepted as divine regulations.''* 

From all contemporary accounts, on the eve of the 
Muslim invasion, the Indians Were a prosperous people. 
Their trade had increased tremendously during the past few 
centuries, Hindu Social structure was strong enough to 
withstand any alien influence. “The Hindu religion had 
received a new and vigorous impetus with the gradual 
absorption of Buddhism, in the new popular forms which 
Satisfied the religious aspiration of the masses, and with a 
philosophic background which satisfied the more intelligent 
minds and invited the different sects into one faith." Due 
to Constant internecine wars, however, India had grown 
pitiably weak in political Structures. The ancient ideal of 
United country, viz., Bharata Varsha, was no longer there. 
Tas fire of nationalism which enables a people to oppose 
invading armies, unmindful of losses, had all but extin- 
guished. Indian society had in tha years 700-1200 A.D., 
grown into inflexible and rigid elements, and had “lost the 
consciousness of a common origin and common culture". i 
eh Nevertheless, Hindu learning had not completely died 

an their arts and sciences had not entirely ceased to 
Eu The Hindus Showed admirable cultural resilience 
and their art acquired new dimensions under Muslim patro- 
MC RUM it Was offered, as will be seen later, If Hindu 
bt rere insular and withdrew into its tortoise-cover- 
ne i o mean that it was always on the defensive and 
It surrendered itself to their new masters without any 
*Panikkar, K. 
s p. 111, 
SEEN K.D., A Survey of Islamic Culture and Institutions, 
History ont Mahal, Allahabad, 1961 ; and dm Prasad, Dr. Ishwari, 

val India, pp. 1-36, The Indian Press, 1928. 


M.A Suryey of Indian History, p. 106. 
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demur. Powerful Hindu principalities still held their heads 
high and refused to submit to the ruler of Delhi. 

Despite their defeat at the hands of the Muslims, the: 
Hindus maintained an overall superiority as far as technical 
and business acumen were concerned.* No doubt, their 
Society had, as has been noted earlier, started stagnating: 
even before the advent of the Muslims. But the Muslims who 

‘came to India from outside brought no new techniques or 
political and economic structure. "Inspite of a religious. 
belief in the brotherhood of Islam, they were class-bound. 
and feudal in outlook. In technique and in methods of pro- 
duction and industrial organization, they were inferior to: 
what prevailed then in India. Thus their influence on the 
economic life of India and the social structure of the Hindus. 
was very little. Therefore, life continued as of old and all. 
the people, Hindu or Muslims or others, fitted into it". 

The Muslims were essentially an urban people. Even: 
the poorest of them did not like to live in villages.$ By and 
large, the political and social changes had taken place only: 
atthe top. Therefore, in the lower rungs of the social cadres 
few changes were noticeable. Rural life, except for occa- 
sional disturbances by the passing troops, remained as 
peaceful as ever, The village panchayats still governed their 
respective areas. The invading Muslim armies, like a violent 
Storm, had swept over the hearts of the Rajput strongholds of 
Delhi and Kanauj and having uprooted the centuries old 
oak and pine trees had made the long grass and minor sap- 
lings in the farflung outlying areas feel only an occasional 
gust of strong wind. 

AR ei feature of the time was the great 
economic disparity between the aristocracy and the common 
people. The Emperor led a life of great luxury and comfort 
which none other than he could afford. A single pair of the 


*A Survey of Indian History, p. 127. ! 
he Discovery of India, op. cit., p. 264. $ A ' 
iN T ie Some Aspects of Religion and Politics in India during: 
the Thirteenth Century, p. xix, Asia, 1961. 


§Yasin, Dr. M., op. cit., p. 26. 
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Sultan's shoes cost the treasury 70,000 Tankas.* Sultan 
Firoz Tughlaq had 36 different stores of rare and choice 
goods. The price of the goods was immaterial for the 
superintendents of the Sultan, while making purchases. The 
life of the Muslim nobles was no less comfortable. Some 
traders were fabulously rich. 


The splendour of the Muslim courts finds mention In 
every contemporary history.t While the Emperors and their 
courtiers lived in great comfort and luxury, and while the 
traders increased their wealth daily, the common man was 
certainly poor. Behind the facade of the comfortable living, 
the general poverty of the masses was a stark reality.§ 

While the coming of the Muslims in India had not 
brought any economic revolution, in social-religious set up 
it most certainly had a far-reaching impact. It was for first 
time that to India had come invaders who refused to belong 
to this soil. Not only did they refuse to bow before the 
Hindu gods and with certain intervals practised what they 
learnt from their holy scripture but also went about bringing 
to the fold of Islamic brotherhood, the natives of this 
country on the point of sword.** Ancient Hindu learning was 
looked down upon and the religious practices of the Hindus 
were treated with the utmost contempt. Their presence was 
Suffered for economic reasons. This attitude of intense 

hostility led to their (Muslims) leading a sort of military 

*Ashraf, K.M. i 

Bum eb 

dU p. 44. 

Tivastava, A.L., Medieval Indian Culture, p. 35. ET 
sut odo English translation by dde Sale, P- 172: En 

TORT » if they desist from their unbelief, what is P? 

orgiven them. But if they return to it...fight then against them 

LEES be at the end, and the religion be all of it of God's" te 

eU a: sacred months are passed, kill those who join ous A 

Od. wherever Ye shall find them." Quran, IX, 5, 

TiSee also, Panikkar, K.M., A Survey of Indian History, p. 127 
Their (Hindu) religion was held in contempt and their places of 
ly being destroyed. But all the same after 
he structure of economic life in the country 


forced even the most derate 
E zealous i ings to mo 
this policy.” and fanatical of king 


worship were constant 
the first enthusiasm, t| 
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camp life. “From 1200 to 1580 their (Muslims) State and 
Society retained its original military and nomadic character, 
—the ruling race living merely like an armed camp in the 
land. It was Akbar who, at the end of the 16th century, 
began the policy of giving to the people of the country an 
interest in the State, and making the Government undertake 
some socialistic function in addition to the mere police work 
it had hitherto contended itself with doing. Down to Akbar's 
time the Muslim settlers in India used to be in the land but 
not of it", } 
Until Akbar, there is little doubt that the Hindus 
suffered great hardships and put up with numerous priva- 
tions. They were treated as second grade citizens and were 
rarely allowed to take up high government positions.) The 
reasons for this are not far to seek. Being in minority, the 
champions of Islam were afraid of being overwhelmed 
socially by the native Hindu majority. Whatever Babur may 
have to say regarding the lack of charm in this country, t one 
thing is certain: the Hindus then were neither uncultured 
nor cowards, The Muslims were aware of these facts. They, 
therefore, kept their powder dry ; and, their intense con- 
tempt for the Indian way of life helped them maintain the 
distinction between the ruler and the ruled, between the 
pure and the impure, between the inconoclasts and the 
idolators. 
“The Turkish conquests deprived a considerable num- 
ber of upper and middle class Hindus of employment in 
State Service, civil and military, which must have brought 
about a revolution in society causing hardship to countless 
families,"'$ ; 
The Muslim rulers continued their policy of reli 
41, M.C. Sarkar & Company, 


gious 


*Sarkar, J.N., India Through the Ages, p. 


Calcutta, 1950. A I 

TSrivastava, A.L., Medieval Indian Culture, p. 5, Shiv Lal Agrawal, 
Agra, 1964 ; Cf. Habibullah, pp. 320-31. š: 

iTuzak-i-Babari, ed. by John Dowson, Sushil Gupta 1953, p. 5, 


“Hindustan is a country of few charms...” 
Itanate of Delhi, p. 


§Srivastava, A.L., The Sul 
Agra, 1963. 


/ 367, Shiv Lal Agrawal, 
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persecution until the end of the 18th century, Whether 
Turks, Slaves or the Moghuls, their policy towards the 
Hindus did not change materially, With time, however, 
their attitude mellowed considerably and after Humayun 
they certainly tried to accommodate their subjects on 
slightly less than equal terms, But for all this, their reli- 
gious fervour and the interpreters* of the canons of Muslims: 
law are partly responsible, |f an Emperor showed liberality 
towards his "unbelieving" subjects he was vehemently criti- 
cised, Except for certain brilliant exceptions} the Muslim 
rulers succumbed to the influence of Ulamas. 

Naturally this made the fusion of Hindu and Muslim 
communities an impossibility, |t has been noted by both 
Hindu and Muslim historians that for the first time, with 
the advent of the Muslims, there came to exist in India two 
parallel societies, vertically organized, “The most out- 
Standing fact in the social and religious life of the age Ik 
the impact of Islam. The followers of that faith settled in 
India in large numbers, but generally speaking, kept them- 
Selves severely aloof from the normal current of social 
and religious life of the country, The Muslims, however, 
did not merge themselves into this pattern, and form with 
the Hindus a single type of homogeneous culture, so, for the 
first time in Indian history, two distinct but important com- 
munities, cultures stood face to face, and India was perma- 
nently divided into two powerful units, each with marked 


» P. 42, “During the reign of Iun js 
i í mand that the Hindus should be confro 
ed with the Quranic injunction of Islam or death." Only the 
Sultan's Wazir prevented them im 
: dus with the choice. Similar deman 
Kr: to be made to other Sultans. It was not the broad- 
edness that prevented the Sultans from acting upon aa 
ty of the task that should be regarde 
ariat prospers under the shadow of the 


im cited by Mohd. Yasin, A Social 
x. 


History of Islamic India iii, The Upper 
A ea p. viii 
India Publishing House, Lucknow, 1958 (Shershah, Akbar). 
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individuality of its own, which did not prove to be amenable 
to a fusion or even any close permanent :co-ordination'!.* 
A random observation supports the above view. “In India the 
infidels occupy one continuous piece of land and inhabit 
regions which are adjacent of those of the Muslims, The 
Muslims dominate the infidels, "4 

For this parailel organization the Hindus are also 
partly to blame, They regarded the Muslims as unclean and 
Impure and always termed them as "Mlechchas",t Being 
rulers if the Muslims put on airs of cultural superiority 
together with the obvious political superiority, they can 
hardly be blamed. But what prevented the Hindus from 
Coming to terms with their rulers were their past glorious 
heritage, rigid social organization and irreconcilable reli- 
gious beliefs."§ 

The Hindus were, however, prepared to accept the 
Muslims on their own terms and Allopanashid (an attempt 
to include Allah in the Hindu Pantheon) was a step further 
in this direction,** 

To sum up, even when the powerful Muslim rulers 
ruled over Delhi and North India, viz., Hindustan, Hindu 
Princes held their own in Rajasthan and South India. Except 
for brief intervals the Rajputs kept the torch of Hindu cul- 
ture and civilisation burning. "Itis the undying glory of 
the Rajputs and their main claim to India’s gratitude that 
the resistence to foreign invasion during the days of con- 
quest was organised by them and kept up with continuous 
heroism for a period of four hundred years." T7. a 

Although for the period under survey there is no 
dearth of contemporary historical material, the social life of 

*Mazumdar, R.C., The Delhi Sultanate, p. xxviii, Bhartiya Vidya 


Bhawan, Bombay, 1960. d A 
TIbn Batutah, p. 124 (See also Husain, Yusuf, Glimpses of Medieval 


Indian Culture, p. 126, Asia, 1957). . 
Husain, Yusuf, Glimpses of Medieval Indian Culture, p. 117, Asia, 


1957. 
§Mazumdar, R.C., The Delhi Sultanate, p. 629. 


**Sarkar, J.N., op. cit., p. 41. f ke 
TfPanikkar, K.M., A Survey of Indian History, p. 129. 
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"the Hindus in general and rural life in particular seldom 
finds mention in it. Muslim historians were not interested 
in knowing about it either.* "Life is unattractive for them 
outside court and cities, or a few religious and literary 
"circles." No doubt it is a great limitation under which 
one has to labour, still the indirect references and the 
omission of the fact of the continuation of certain well 
established past traditions, inferred on the strength 9 
circumstantial evidence, do help a little. 

Generalisations under such circumstances Vs not 
easy to make, Our survey is, therefore, divided into two 
periods—(a) 1206-1526 and (b) 1526-1707. The geographical 
area to which the survey has been confined are North India. 
|t is not suggested that these chronological and geographi- 
cal divisions do not have their weaknesses ; for history is 
“a continuous process and no powerful influence can remain 
limited to an isolated geographical area, especially when 
there are no physical barriers to prevent or impede such 
penetration, and also when the same central authority 
governs numerous territories including the aforesaid two 
under survey. 


*Ashraf, K.M., Life & Conditions of the People of Hindustan, P» xxvii, 
Jiwan Prakashan, Delhi, 1959. 


+Ibid., p. xxvii, See also, Mazumdar, R.C., The Delhi Sultanate, 
p. xxvii. A 
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The Learned Professions 


With the establishment of Muslim monarchy on the 


= throne in the early 13th century, the powerful. impact 
Re B asa cultural force became evident. Islam was not 
aie o India, for Sindh had come under its sway in the 8th 

ntury, A.D, If in the north the spread of Islamic power 


a N fan 
nd culture was contained within the narrow confines of 
south, Muslim 


Sindh by the powerful Hindu rulers ;* in the 
Missionaries had made Islam a welcome religion in the 9th 
oN 10th centuries A.D.t In the north the advent of the 
h uslims had meant the end of the Rajput rule in Delhi. It 
ad also meant changes in the nobility, court manners, dress 
e even in the State language. The Hindu nobles could no, 
onger attend the Delhi court feeling that they would be 
accorded the same respect as was given to their Muslim 
ESSI pane. Sonorous Sanskrit was replaced by polished 
ersian on all State occasions. Hindu scholars stepped down 


to give place to the Muslim Ulamas.t This naturally brought 
n and learning. NO 


mi changes in the domain of educatio 
qud did the air resound exclusively with the chanting of 
b ° Vedic hymns or the recitation of the Buddhist scriptures: 
Re ge By Swi these and sometimes in supersession 9 


*Panikkar, K.M., op. cit., p. 113. 
iChand, Dr. Tara, Influence of Islam on Ind 
The Indian Press, Allahabad, 1946. 
tOccasionally the former did elicit praise from th 
See, Yasin, M., p. 92. 


ian Culture, PP- 32-48, 


eir Muslim rulers. 
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dis of 
these, were heard the Ayats of the Quran and the Ha 
* n 

Me pper their rule in this country the Mete Da 
the entire nobility and aristocracy. They WEE w the pend 
two categories viz. : men of the sword, and ue uper. 
Most of these nobles were foreigners. If the u idi ODE 
ed for the safety of their empire on the TES. santi 
men of the sword, they depended on the men o carens 
governing it according to the injunctions of the "ds i 
Naturally, therefore, "the most influential seenior oA 
Muslim literary class was that which consisted o hia 
gians, who were called the 'Ulamas' ''. They £9 
Imams, Khatibs, Muhatasibs, Muftis and Qazis etc.1 Ene 

The Ulamas were riot a hereditary class or an d idc 
priesthood of the Christian type. Like the ME. 
Muslims also appreciated such scholars who dedicate Ms 
entire life to the cause of learning. For them s 
"knowledge in itself is a noble thing. But when it WU 
for earning money and the scholars go from door to x 
respect for it vanishes,''** Participation of the UEM 
political matters was considered harmful. Unfortuna 
this was an ideal seldom put into practice. iu. 

The Ulamas were of two typestt (i) Ulama-i-ak SE 
who devoted their life to learning and uplifting the Re 
Society and (ii) Ulama-i-duniya who employed their eq 
for amassing wealth. The latter though not very hig 


and 
respected were nevertheless feared because of wealth 
power. 


They emerged as a power in politics. During bs 
Sultanate period particularly these Ulamas exploited thei 
influence on Muslim masses for personal gains.tt 
"Law, N.N., Promotion of Learning in India during Mohammadan 

Rule, p. XLV, Longmans, Green & Company, London, 1916. 
THabibullah, A.B.M., op. cit., p. 297. 
Srivastava, A.L., The Sultanate of Delhi, p. 364 ; Cf. Habibullah, A- 
B.M., op. cit., p. 150. 
SNizami, K.A., Op. cit., p. 150, 
**Ibid., op. cit., p.151. 
TfIbid., p. 152. 
iiNizami, K.A., op. cit., p. 171, 
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ence Gil ser 1 he Beata nt 
incide ‘ T e peaceful pursuit of 
p ge or to preaching. Veiy often they had to work 
3 er extremely indigent circumstances. They disliked 
SE in politics or visiting the kings and the nobles. 
Ma ns ae scholarship, however, attracted rulers to 

" The Sultans were liberal in providing education to 
their Muslim subjects. The well-known Madarsahs or 
institutions of professional learning, were subsidized mostly 
by the State. Here were prepared and trained all types of 
Professional people including the lawyers, teachers, the 
clergy and the like. “They were essentially schools of 
theology, with auxiliary linguistic | studies." T They 
(Madarsahs) aimed at "stabilizing a body of beliefs and a 
discipline prescribed by these beliefs, around which the 
entire social structure revolvéd.... Theology being the mode 
of thought of medieval times, politics, philosophy and 
education were brought under its control and adjusted to a 
technical theological terminology. Men thought theologically 
and expressed themselves theologically..." "t What is most 
significant about these institutions is that they usupplied the 
State the suitable recruits for the post of Qazis, Muftis and 


other administrators".$ 

A contemporary historian describes the architectural 
design of a Madarsah started by Firoz Tughlaq (1352 A.D.) 
"The magnificence, architectural proportions and pleasant 


air make it so unique among the great buildings of the world 
riority over the 


that it would be justifiable if it claimed Supe 
Khawarnaga built by Sinmar or the palace of Kirsa.'** Situated 
tank, the second storey of the 


on the southern bank of a large 
building of Madarsah had projecting win 
_the tank. It had an enclosed beautiful garden too. It had 


*Nizami, K.A., op. cit. P- 156. 
THusain, Y., op. cit., P- 69. 
tibid., p. 69. 
SHusain, Y., op. cit., P- 69. 
dies of Medieval Indian History, 


**Barani cited by Nizami, K.A., Stu à 
p. 86, Cosmopolitan Publishers, Badar Bagh, Aligarh, 1956. 
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hostels in the campus, quarters for the teachers (and i" 
and the servants of the mosque, for, the Madarsah vies iG 
mosque as well. Teachers of repute* were on the e K 
the Madarsah and it was lavishly endowed with funds. p 
Nizami avers that this Madarsah offered instruction ld 
almost all conceivable branches of learning. It Neat 
perhaps be more appropriate to say that here courses MN 
branches of Muslim learning were offered since then very ns 
courses in physical or natural sciences could be ore i 
India during that period and the Muslims were little incline 
to study, and even less to appreciate, Hindu learning. a 
A poetic impression of the Madarsah has come down 3 
us, "The moment | entered this blessed building. M 
the gate, | saw an even space as wide as the plain O d 
world, The court-yard was soul-animating and its S 
was life giving. Its dust was musk-scented and its Morea 
possessed the odour of amber. There was verdure everyw dm 
and hyacinths, basils, roses and tulips were blooming, 4 
were beautifully arranged so far as the human eye Sup 
reach. |t seemed as if the last year's produce ha : 
advance the current year's fruits, such as pomegranates: 
oranges, guavas, quinces, apples and grapes. Nightingales 
So as to say, were singing their melodious songs everywhere: 
It appeared as if they had guitars in their talons and flutes 
in their beaks,''¢ T 
The curriculum of the Madarsahs in the Sultanat 
period followed the pattern of the Madarsahs of DEUM 
countries outside India. The subjects taught were rela Sa 
to theology viz. : Tafsir (exegesis), Hadis (traditions) and Dan 
(jurisprudence). Grammar, Literature, Logic and Musli j 
Scholasticism (Kalam) were also taught. It is suggeste 
that since Firoz Tughlaq was interested in astronomy, history 
and medicine, these were also taught here.§ - 
*The name of the Principal of this Madarsah was Maulana Jalaluddin 


Rumi who was an adept in many arts and sciences. 
TNizami, K.A., op. cit., p. 65. 


i i-Mi teary ; ian 
#Diwan-i-Muttahar, cited by Nizami, K.A., Studies in Medieval Indi 
History, p. 88 


SNizami, K.A., op. cit., p. 88. 
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Mention may here be made of Convocations organised 
at the end of studentship in Madarsahs. According to 
Nizami, ‘Medieval Convocations, if one can use the term, 
were simple but solemn affairs. A dastar was tied round 
the graduates' head by some leading Alim (scholar) before a 
nd divines and the recipient. of the 


dastar was declared to have acquired the requisite amount 
of knowledge and read the prescribed number of books. 
Sometimes a certificate was also given in which. the teacher 
mentioned the books he had taught." * ] 

We have already noted that the Madarsahs provided 
recruits for the ecclesiastical offices in the State. The 
very fact that eminent professors taught all over the Tughlaq 
kingdom,t speaks of the popularity of the teaching pro- 
fession, Among other men of letters were theologians, 
lawyers, historians and masters of epistolary art. 

There was a tradition in the Islamic world for training 
physicians through an apprenticeship system ; the master 
being the father or uncle There isa mention of colleges. 
of medicine and surgery. “Forty-five doctors, skilled in the 
sciences, were professors in the Universities.** And during 
the times of Alla-ood-deen Khilji order and justice prevailed 
in most distant provinces, and magnificence raised her head 
in the land. Palaces, mosques, universities, baths, mausolea, 
seemed to raise as if by magic. Neither did there, in any 
age, appear such à concourse of learned men from all parts.TT 
Mohammad Tughlaq had innumerable physicians employed 
at the court.;j Muslim world had, on the whole, maintained 
excellent traditions of providing education in scientific and 
other subjects.§§ But by the time the Muslims came to India 

SE Ae ; 
*Nizami, K.A., Some Aspects of Religion an 
the Thirteenth Century, P- 154. 
+Barani, pp- 110-11. 
iHábibullab, A.B.M., OP- cit., p. 310. 
§The Legacy of Islam, ed. Sir Thomas Arnold, p. 336, Oxford, 1952. 
**[bid., p. 376 ; Cf. Ashraf, K.M., P- 126. : 
tiIbid., p. 376. 
itlbid., pp. 311-55. 
§§Law, N.N., op. cits P- 48. 
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the fountain of their learning had dried up, probably, because 
of the change in their attitude. "Whilst the orthodox of 
early Islam tolerated the sciences, we may say that from 
the time of the famous religious teacher Algazali (d. 1111) 
onwards this tolerance gave place to the persecution of 
these studies because they lead to loss of belief in the 
origin of the world and in the creator,''* 

It was fortunate that in India the Muslim learning found 
a favourable climate, Being the learning of the ruling class 
it naturally received royal patronage. Indeed, the Muslim 
Emperors themselves were no ignorant people. Some of 
them were exceptionally gifted and learned. For instance, 
Mohammad Tughlaq “was the most eloquent and accomplish- 
ed prince of his time ; and his letters, both in Arabic and 
Persian display so much elegance, good taste, and good 
Sense, that the most able secretaries of the later times 
Study them with admiration. He was fond of history, and 
had so retentive a memory, that he recollected almost every 
event he read of, and the time it occurred. He was skilled, 
also in the sciences of physics, logic, astronomy and 
mathematics ; and he had the talent of discovering the 
character of persons from a very slight acquaintance. He 
even went so far as to attend himself a patient afflicted with 
any remarkable disease, He studied the philosophy of the 
Greek Schools and after his accession to the throne he 
maintained disputes with Assud Muntuky, the meta- 
physician, ,-Nujm-ood-deen Intishar...besides other learned 
men. He is represented by contemporaries as one of the 
wonders of the age in which he lived from his possessing, in 
UM degree, qualities and accomplishments SO 

Generally Speaking most Em s of men 
of erudition. They took pains PN E d oTt 
people in the Madarsahs. Although fastidious in court 
FERES Balban paid visits to the men of letters and even 
ook meals with them. Sikandar Lodhi, a poet and littera- 

“Law, N.N., op. cit., p. 336, 


TFarishta—trans Bri i 
| - Briggs, op. cit, - 
1Barani, op. cit., p. 46. CPP It: 
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teur himself, is known to have invited to his court learned 
people from Arabia, Persia and Central Asia.* His Madarsahs 
at Mathura and Marwar were open to all, irrespective of 
their faith or origin.t So interested was Sikandar Lodhi in 
learning that he even went to attend lectures delivered by 
the Principal of Delhi Madarsah whenever he could. This 
Principal produced some forty disciples, all specialists in 
rational science (Maqulat).t The Sultans had great faith 
in astrology.§ It, therefore, received considerable assistance 
from them, 

Jaunpur, a provincial capital town of Uttar Pradesh 
grew into a great centre of learning after the invasion of 
Timur (1398 A.D.) The Madarsah of Bibi Rajia Begum was 
the most famous institution of Jaunpur and produced some 
great men of learning.** Nor were other parts of north India 
lacking in these facilities. 

During the reign of Sikandar Lodhi the Hindus took to 
learning Persian and Arabic. And soon the Kayasthas— 
became so proficient in them that they entered Government 
service on equal terms with the Muslims and even produced 
a few great scholars and poets in these languages. ți 

Gradually, those Hindus who had come forward to 
‘acquire Muslim learning started reaping benefits and the 
‘ones who disdained to do so stood to lose in the long run. 
The entire life of the country was so much influenced by the 
Muslim rule—that the pragmatic Hindu princes and 
merchants soont adapted themselves to the new conditions. 
The courts of independent Hindu rulers also showed signs 


*Husain, Y., op. cit. P- 74. 
tIbid., p. 74. 
tibid., p. 74. 
§Eliot & Dowson, Afghan Dynasties, pp. 43, 82 and 89: Sushil 
Gupta, Calcutta, 1955. 
**Husain, Y., op. cit., P- 75. 
TtIbid., p. 75. [Something wh 
during the British regime.] 
itMazumdar, R.C., op. cit., P- 
few centuries later again.] 


at the Indians as a whole wanted to do 


541. [They repeated this performance a 
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of the Muslim impact. By the 16th century Persian became 
the official language in all courts. 

It must be noted here that during the entire Muslim: 
rule in India people of foreign extraction were preferred in 
the State employment.* We have already noted earlier, that 
the Sultans of Delhi lived in India as if it were a military 
camp. Itis, therefore, not surprising that they preferred 
their own people for appointments in high offices, The 
Hindus could not be trusted both because of their faith and 
doubtful loyalty. A nagging fear was for ever present that 
the Hindus, if given power, would misuse it for their own 
ends, and the Darul-Islam which was a reality now would be 
no more than a fleeting dream very soon. The indigenous. 
Muslims—the local converts, were looked down upon. The 
People who could change faith for economic gains were 
naturally not the best of mankind. The strongest reason 
for the preference lay in the bonds of common religion and 
common origin, Further, these people made the Sultans 
feel less homesick for they had a familiar air about them 
unlike the local people whose language they (Sultans) under- 
stood with difficulty and whose manners they tolerated with 
à good deal of impatience. 

Of the people of foreign extraction employed in State 
Service the Persians topped the list, They were as well up 
'N accountancy ang finance as in the art of warfare. 
Naturally, therefore, they occupied the highest positions.t 
The Turanis clamed Superiority over all others, since they’ 
were members of the ruling community,t The Arabs and 
Turks were employed in the royal artillery and the 
Abyssinians were Usually employed as eunuchs in the royal 
harem.§ Evidently enough, this meant the loss of patronage 
for local talents, who, in search of recognition, were 
compelled to seek elsewhere what they could not get at 
Delhi, or in the courts of Muslim Governors, 


*Mazumdar, R.C., op. cit 31 
TYasin, M » OP. Cit., p. 31. ee 
fbid., p. 31, 


§Nizami, K.A., OP. cit., p, 158, 
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It should be noted that for the highest positions in the 
State service, no particular professional training was essential. 
These posts were filled up on considerations other than mere 
academic accomplishments. The Sultanate period was not 
a period of great intellectual fermentation and growth. In 
fact, learning does not flourish in a vacuum. It requires much 
besides royal patronage. The ever-biting critic Barni Says 
that durina the reign of Balban for "the men of letters there 
was nothing left to do but to drink wine, to make the 
assemblies sparkle with their wit, to vie each other in 
repartee, to resign themselves to music and dice and 
largesse'".* Shaikh Tabrizi supports Barni when he Says. 
“the great ambition of Ulamas is to become a Mutawalli or 
a teacher somewhere. If they aspire for something higher, 
it is Qaziship of some town. Their highest ambition is the 
office of Sadr-i-jahan, Beyond that they dare not aspire for 
something".* In other words there was not much scope for 
higher learning. / 

Despite the numerous Madarsahs and the scholarship 
started by the admiring Emperors it is difficult not to agree 
with Barni. Except in avery restricted sense the Madarsahs- 


were attended only by the children of the Muslim upper class.. 
Their theology-oriented curriculum kept the great bulk of 
population away from them, The limited attraction for 
admission to these Madarsahs was further reduced by. 
‘preferential appointments already noted. On the whole, 
therefore, the condition of the professional learning at that 


time was far from satisfactory. 


*Nizami, K.A., op. cit., p. 158. 


Vocational Education 


“types of institutions for vocational education. Besides the 
traditional guilds of the Hindu origin, the Sultans kept 
their own private workshops known as Karkhanas 
Which provided training and employment “in numerous 
highly specialised Vocations'",* These highly skilled 
"and dexterous people manufactured rare and expensive 
articles of luxury and comforts, For instance, Moham- 


things, £ 


"Besides, the Supplies... the Karkhanas maintained 
ceparate sections for the supply of royal standards and the 


for which they maintained 
Finally, they undertook 
the domestic service 
gs." 


“Mishra, Vikas, Hinduism and Economic Growth, p. 38, Oxford, 1962. 
TAshraf, K.M., OP. cit., p. 95, 
Hbid., p. 36 


SIbid., p. 36, 
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Such workshops were no Muslim innovations. Kautilya, 

as already seen earlier, in his Arthsastra, gives a detailed 
description which isso vivid and elaborate that we are: 
amazed by the incomparable administrative acumen of the 
ancient Hindus. This fact only lends further support to 
our contention that the indigenous traditions of organiza- 
tion and skill helped Muslims to achieve considerable 
heights in India, The indigenous craftsmen employed by 
the Sultan were skilled in various arts and crafts. It has 
been repeatedly pointed out that the perpetuation of this 
skill was due to the excellent traditions of ihe ancient. 
guilds.* 
Bythe time of Timur, gold and silver vessels, inlaid’ 
embroidered and damascened work, ewers. 
of Bidari alloy, crowns, embroidered belts, necklaces,. 
dishes, disk covers and other articles were common in many 
big cities, Barbosat bears testimony to the "very fine 
work’ of the very good goldsmiths of Gujarat. It was the: 
skill of Hindu craftsmen that saved them from the fury of 
the sword of Timur who carried them away in “a large. 
number", to enrich his capital Samargand.t 

The above references are a further proof that the: 
traditions established by the ancient guilds had not died 
out. Forinstance, Alberuni makes mention of eight guilds 
“who undertake various kinds of services'.$ In certain 
measure their work appears to have showed signs of 
improvement. To cater for the Muslim taste, the art of 
these skilled people had adapted itself and produced pieces 
of workmanship unknown 1o their forbears. It is an 
ions of Muslim Rule in India, p. 315, 
ok Depot, Allahabad, 1961; “With regard to industry 
d that the Hindu craft-guilds and professional. 
n Muslim administered territories, 1n manu- 
fficiency and exporting role seemed little dis- 


ornaments ; 


Central Bo 
it is reasonable to hol 
castes functioned also i 
facture,.India's self-su 


turbed by the conquest." : 
TBarbosa, The Book of Hakluyt Society, I, 132, London, 191821. 
tAshraf, K.M., Medieval India, p. 159, Stanley Lane-Poole says he: 


sent them to “Samarqand” to teach the famous handicrafts of India. 


to his own people. 


§Alberuni’s India, op. cit., p. 159, Cf. Husain, Y., op. cit., p. 94. 
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unfortunate fact, however, thatthe State. which derived 
great. benefits from the skills and crafts of its Hindu 
subjects, made no apparent attempts to encourage 
or assist them.* If these skills still lived on, the entire 
credit should go to the guilds for their marvellous organiza- 
tion and pragmatic outlook, 

The continuity of certain other minor professions was 
maintained through families where fathers left this world 
leaving their sons to pursue their traditions and vocations. 
The existence of the class of ivory-workers, jewellers and 
carpenters is proved by the lavish scale on which their 
products were displayed. This fact is attested by the 
testimony of the foreign observers.t There are references 
to a flourishing inland and sea borne trade during this 
period.$ The rich traders were both Muslims and Hindus.** 

The following state of textile industry finds mention 
in almost all contemporary records, "The great industrial 
city of Cambay, containing skilled craftsmen of many 
kinds" as in Flanders, “is especidlly mentioned by the 
foreign writer for the abundance ànd cheapness of its 
Woven cotton fabrics, its printed cotton stuffs, its silk cloth, 
coloured velvety satins and thick carpets as well as its 
Very beautiful quilts;"t* India hag also some minor 
industries like the manufacture of arms, manufacture of 
metal-wares ang clay industriestt besides the most ancient 
ones like Shoe-making, dyeing, preparation of sugar, etc. 
Paper was also manufactured on a considerable scale.§§ 


*Srivastava, A.L., The Delhi 
TFarishta, 

1908. 
1Mazumdar, R.C., op. cit., p. 644, 


SIbid, pp. 645-50 ; see, Major, R.H., India in the 15th Century, p. 22, 
London, 1857, ; 


Sultanate, p. 371. 
irans. John Briggs, Calcutta, p. XIV, R. Cabray & Co., 


esia, K.M., op. cit., p. 44 and Mazumdar, R.C., op. cit., pp. 654- 


ttAshraf, K.M., o 
Srivastava, A.L. 
§§Ibid., p. 371. 


P. cit., p. 44 and Mezumdar, R.C., p. 643. 
; The Sultanate of. Delhi, op. cit., p. 371. 
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In other words, the flourishing trade and the busy 
industry provided sufficient broad-base for the progress and 
perpetuation of vocational skills. That this work was being 
admirably done by the Karkhanas and the guilds is beyond 
dispute. If the local talent was not welcome in the learned 
professions, its fate was completely different in regard to 


vocational employments. 


12 


Architecture 


Indian masons and'stone-cutters were in demand in 
India as well as abroad. 


of war from India among whom were learned men and 
Soldiers and artisans started coming into Ghazni. The 
Valour of Muslims assisted by the skill of Indian artisans 
achieved new heights, 

ut when the Muslims Settled down in this country to 


B 
rule, “the experienced builders and craftsmen'' that they 
had brought in their train 


place; a fusion Which has been described "as a kind 2 
biological fertilization leading to the birth of a new schoo 
: Tightly called Indo-Islamic or Indo- 


According to Havell the Muslim art not only in ae 
where Muslim rulers Settled down but even in the days 


i tta, 
*Al-Biruni (Commemoration Volume), p. 86, Iran Society, Calcu 
1951. 


Tlbid., p. 86. 
iMazumdar, RC, op. cit., p. 662. 
§Ibid , p. 662. 
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Islamic expansion and consolidation in Asia as a whole, had 
borrowed extensively from the Indian artistic tradition. 
"Mahmud of Ghazni, amazed at the magnificence of Indian 
temples he looted, carried off thousands of their craftsmen to 
build at Ghazni, and setup there a slave market of Indian 
women and craftsmen, to supply to harems and workshops of 
Muhammadan Asia.''* 

Havell is critical? of those who lent support to the 
idea that all that is great in Indian architecture is created 
by foreigners, Dr. Tara Chand notes that the Hindu 
artistes were employed in large numbers by the Muslim 
rulers. “The simple severity of the Muslim architecture 
was turned down, and plastic exuberance of the Hindu was 
restrained. The craftsmanship, ornamental richness and 
general design remained largely Hindu, the arcuated form, 
plain-domes, smooth-faced walls, and spacious interiors 
were Muslim super-impositions."t But this had nothing 
to do with their liking for local learning or skill. It is more 
likely that it was a case of expediency. Neither the Muslim 
artistes nor the Muslim architects could be brought to India 
from Persia or elsewhere in such numbers as to meet all 
the State requirements. Even this unwilling patronage 
helped the Indian learning to live on, a learning, which was 
by no means in a decaying state. _ 

"Thesame admixture is prominently visible in other 
branches of useful and fine arts, that flourished in the 
pre-Moghul period. The fine, massive edifices raised by 
the Khiljis, the Tughlags and the Sharqi Kings of Jaunpur, 
all betray Indian influence and are very dissimilar to those 
raised in contemporary times in other Muslim countries.''$ 
n Art, p. III, London, John 
f the Indian artisans on the 


uct grandoise monu- 
p. 379, 


*Havell, E.B, A Handbook of India 
Murray 1927; Cf. “The excellence o! 
other hand, enabled the Muslims to constr 
ments" ; Frederic, Louise, Indian Temples and Sculpture, 
Thames and Hudson, London, 1959. 

TIbid, p 144. 
iChand, Dr. Tara, 
p. 243. 

§Mazumdar, R.C., op. cit., p. 610. 


Influence of Islam on Indian Culture, op. cit., 
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The reason for this influenceis obviously the employment 
of Hindu stone-carvers in large numbers. The shape of 
the pillars, engravings, on the floral and calligraphic motifs 
and design in those pre-Moghul buildings bear clear marks 
of Hindu mind and hand. 

Percy Brown paysa glowing tribute to the “living 
knowledge and skill possessed by the Indian craftsmen, 
particularly in the art of working stone'',* in which "they 
were unequalled". And he rightly points out that this 
perfection had been achieved through centuries of ‘experi- 
ence in temple-building, the manipulation of stone in all 
parts of the country having been practised on a scale which 
raised it to the status of a national industry" The 
adaptability of the Hindu skill to Muslim requirements is 
further praised. “How this manipulative skill was adapted 
and directed to the production of scientific as well as 
artistic architecture is seen in the monuments that arose 
in India under Islamic rule,” 

Briefly, all this points to the fact that architecture 
continued as a regular profession even during the Muslim 
period. "Of cultivation of the arts, contemporary writings 
furnish little definite evidence. Architecture occupied 
their whole interest ; in its decorative scheme, as evidenced 
by the surviving monuments,"t Naturally therefore the 
guilds of architects and masons flourished during this 
period as well like the olden times of the Hindu rulers. 


“Indian Architecture, p. 2, Taraporevalas, Bombay (undated). 
TIbid, op., cit., p. 2, 
Habibullah, A.B.M., op. cit., p. 310. 
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The Moghuls 


THE HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 


Babur the first of great Moghuls lived only a few 
years after his conquest of Hindustan. During that short 
period, he hardly showed an inclination to undertake any 
reform.* He was no great administrator.: Humayun, who 
succeeded Babur, proved to be the very opposite of the 
meaning of his name.t The oft-quoted sentence of Stanley 
Lane-Poole "he stumbled through life and stumbled out 
of it'',$ describes his life and career in a rather picturesque 
wa 

ve away Humayun from India 
peror in his place hardly had 
h behind him except his 


y. 

Sher Shah Suri, who dro 
and established himself as Em 
any peace or time to leave muc 


dying regrets.** 

Akbar was, therefore, the first Moghul King who ruled 
over this country for over half a century and showed 
interest in almost every facet of administration, We are 
fortunate to have authentic records of his rule and his 
*Sharma, Shri Ram, The Religious Policy of the Moghul Emperors, 
p. 9, Asia, 1962. 


fIbid., p. 9 

iHumayun means “fortunate”. “His name means 
never was an unlucky sovereign more miscalled.” 
Poole, Medieval India, p- 219, T. Fisher, Unwin Ltd., London, 


§Ibid., p. 237. 
**Eliot and Dowson, 


*fortunate' and 
Stanley Lane- 
1926. 


Afgan Dynasties, p. 143, op. cit. 
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times, Perhaps for the first time we are dealing with a 
period which is sufficiently documented and only a few 
details of which are missing. The foundation of the Empire: 
was made solid by this Grand Moghul. He left certain 
lines of policy to be followed by his Successors,* who 
unfortunately lacked his vision, broad-mindedness and 
liberality. Akbar's period, therefore, is not characteristic 
of all Moghuls, From the point of view of achievements 
and glory Akbar reached those heights where his successors. 


re-captured a part of their former glory and the Emperor of 
Delhi was reduced to a poor shadow of his great forebears.. 


*Panikkar, K.M., A Survey of Indian History, p. 155. 
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The Learned Professions 


The Moghul Emperors were highly cultured people. 
Babur was a man of taste and refinement. Every remark 
of his as handed down to us in his Memoirs, is a living 
testimony to his excellent cultural bearing.* Humayun had 
received an education, befitting a Turki prince and had 
from his early youth, a taste for literature, art and science. 
Akbar had received his education from his tutor Abdul Latif, 
"who was so liberal in his views that among Sunnis he 
acquired the reputation of being a Shia (a heretic)."t His 
son and grandsons were no worse off, Aurangzeb's famous 
reprimand to his tutor who gave him an insufficient. educa- 
tion should serve as an example of the type of curriculum a 
prince was expected to study.$ Such Emperors then, were 
not the type who would decline to patronize the learned or 
promote education in their vast territories of Empire, In 
fact, in the Moghul Empire schools of higher learning 
abounded for the Muslim population. The provincial cities 
and the capital towns of Delhi and Agra were especially 

*Tuzak-i-Babari, edited by John Dowson, Sushil Gupta & Company, 


1953. 
TPrasad, Dr. Ishwari, The Life and Times of Humayun, p. 363, Orient 


Longmans, 1956. 
1Sharma, S.R., op. cit, p. 16. 
]s in the Moghul Empire, pp. 155-61, Con- 


§Bernier, Francois, Trave! 
stable, A., Humphrey Milford, London, 1914. 
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fortunate in this respect.* Their Madarsahs Pu. 
Students from all over the country in hundreds. perenne 
teachers taught at. such places As already noted, t F 
education was meant for the Muslims alone, for, the Mogh 
Government had no policy to provide education to all = 
subjects, "Akbar, however, made an attempt and opene 
a number of primary and Secondary schools and even 
colleges (i.e, Madarsahs) . . ."' This policy was  unfortu- 
nately not Sincerely pursued by his successors. 
These Madarsahs, as pointed out earlier, Sup 
recruits for higher positions in the State, The working o 
Madarsahs, therefore, along with its curriculum should 
give us an idea of the education and training of the highest 
State Officials—both religious and otherwise, 
Higher education (ie. education for the learned pro- 
fessions especially the clergy) under the Moghuls was not 
only subsidised by the State, it was largely controlled by it 


also. The Minister for Ecclesiastical and Judicial Affairs 


is, Muftis, Mir Adis, Muhatasibs 
Of necessity these men had to 
Another duty of the Sadr was “to keep a close 
watch over the Ulama of the State, enquire into their condi- 
tion and Capacities as teachers and instructors, and exercise 


*Shelat, J.M., p, 341 (Akbar, Vol. II). Such was the fervour for 


education that Abdul Fazi Wrote enthusiastically, “All civilized 
nations haye Schools for the education of youths but Hindustan 
i minaries." A big college was founded a 
€ of which travellers cannot name, “a 
ished in Agra, for which several teach- 
Z, then a famous seat of Muslim learn- 

ing.” 
Chopra, P.N., Society and 
Shiv Lal Agrawal & Company, Agra, 1963. 


Chopra, P.N., Society and Culture in Moghul Age, p. 145, Shiv Lal 
Agrawal & Company, Agra, 1963. 
SSrivastava, A.L., The Moghul Empire, p. 537, 


"'Srivastava, A.L, Medieval Indian Culture, p. 99 ; Cf. Misra, B.B., 
op. cit., p. 58, 


Culture in Moghul Age, pp. 142-45 
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full control over the teaching of all sorts of knowledge in ihe ` 
State,'* He had to look after the interest of the Muslim 
religion in general and prevent any such knowledge being 
imparted that was inimical to Islamic progress, or that which 
could injure the religious ideas of the Muslims. He had 
also to encourage and reward honest and capable teachers 
and intelligent and promising student.[ His was the role 
of a cehsor on education and morals of the Muslim people. 
While he served interests of Darul-Islam, he also 
represented the interests of Ulamas.t 

Therefore, the education of the ecclesiastical class 
could not be allowed to be given anywhere else except in 
the Madarsahs run by the State or in such private schools 
of higher learning as were rigorously controlled by it.§ 

Very little is known regarding ihe curriculum that was 
followed in these Madarsahs. Even Badauni does not go 
beyond the mere mention, that scholars studied the “ordi- 
nary curriculum of the time''.** He, however, differentiates 
the sciences which require the exercise of the reasoning 
faculty, such as, philosophy, astronomy geometry, astrology; 
arithmetic, the preparation of talismans, incantations and 
mechanics from the rest, which depend upon memory. Abul 
Fazltf is more helpful since he divides the entire learning 
into three heads, systematically, (i) Ilahi or divine sciences, 
(ii) Riyazi—comprising mathematics, astronomy, music and 
mechanics and (ii) the Tabiqi including all physical 


sciences. 

Sufi gives uS the detail of the syllabus of Madarsahs 
of the middle of the 18th century, drawn up by Mulla 
Nizamuddin. Itis not suggested that similar syllabuses 

d during Akbar's reign. At best, 


were necessarily followe 
Structure of the Moghul Empire, p. BSTS 


*Hasan, Ibn., The Central X 
see also, Sarkar, J.N., Moghul Administration, p. 24, Sarkar and 


Company, Calcutta (Duties of the Sadr), 1952. 

THasan, Ibn., The Central Structure of the Moghul Empire, p. 257. 

tIbid., p- 258. 

§Srivastava, A.-L., op. Cit., P. 100. 

**Chopra, P.N. OP- cit., p. 153. 

ttAin, I. PP- 288-89 ; see also, 
s.M.S. Khan, Peshawar, 1936. 


Jaffar, S.-M., The Moghul Empire, 
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We could hazard an opinion that perhaps the courses of 
Study were not Very different. The Syllabus of Mulla 
Nizamuddin is given as follows* — 

1. Sarf (Declension and conjugation). 

2. Nahu (grammar and Syntax). 

3. Mantiq (logic). 
4. Hikmat (philosophy), 
5. Riyazi (mathematics), 
6. Balaghat (rhetoric). 
7. Fiqh (jurisprudence), 
8. Usule Fiqh (principles of jurisprudence). 
9. Kalam (dialectios), 
10. Tafsir (exegesis of the Quran). 

11. Hadis (traditions), 

According to Dr. Yusuf Husain, the following four 
subjects were also taught}; :— 

1. Adab (literature), 

2. Faraiz (obligations), 

3. Munazara (disputation), 

4. Usule Hadis (principles of traditions), 

Akbar's educational policy was largely influenced by 
Mir Fathullah Shirazi who Was a great master of the 
rational sciences (m'aqulat), and had numerous inventions 


Were teaching, medicine, li 
graphy) and music, All of th 
and training, institutions for 
during the Moghul period, S 


-Minhaj, pp. 73-75, S.M. Ashraf, Lahore, 1941. 
n Culture, p. 82. 
Ds n Culture, p. 78. 
SThis bias has been vehemently criticised. Akbar’s educational policy 


is described as “new fangleq* by a fi aries, Shelat, 
NIU ME E y ew contempor 


**Husain, Yusuf, OP. cit., p. 82. 
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were not so unlimited as they are now, one could be pro- 
ficient in more than one profession. 

The Madarsahs i.e., the institution of higher learning 
sometimes offered highly specialised courses. “For instance 
tomi. School of Shah Waliullah specialised in the 
traditions (Hadis) and the exegesis (Tafsir), the Farangi- 
mahli school of Lucknow specialised in Grammar.''* Scholars 
wandered about from one place to another, as in the olden 
times, in search of a proper preceptor and mentor. The 
pupil imbibed the methods of training for widening his know- 
ledge. The same held good for vocational subjects also 
where apprentices lived with master craftsmen to learn and 
assimilate their scholarship and the mysteries of the craft. 
Although no formal examinations of the modern type were 
given, the tutor did form an opinion of his pupil's work and 
sometimes awarded degrees like Amil, Fazil and Qabil.T 

The Moghuls like their predecessors (Turks) encour- 
aged higher professional learning. Medicine was con- 
sidered an important profession, The most famous centre of 
education in medicine Was Sirhind. Some experienced 
Hakims (doctors) trained willing pupils privately ; otherwise 
it was a hereditary profession. The Muslim medical prac- 


titioners, unlike the Hindu Vaidyas were adept in surgical 


operations since they did not regard the dissection of the 
human body as something awtul,** Some sort of training in 
veterinary science was also given, for a few veterinarians 


are mentioned in the contemporary fecords** e 
According to Dr. Chopra, Akbar's systematic and 


deliberate policy of protection of the Hindu learning is 
eo Rui COE RBS as 
* i f, op. cit. P- 89; Cf. Shelat, J.M., p. 340, and also Sufi, 
uo Hi Keay, F.E., Indian Education in Ancient and Later 
Times, p. 153, Oxford 1954. 
+Husain, Y., OP- cit., p. 89. i MU m 
i P.N., op. Cit. P- ; see, Memoir , trans. 
ias i ) Calcutta, 1952, Jahangir 


Eliot, H.M., P. 41, Sushil Gupta (India 5 
appointed doctors and built hospitals, expenses for which were met 


by the treasury. s j 
§Ibid., pP- 157 ; Cf. B.B. Misra, op. Cit., p. 59. 


** Chopra, P.N., op. cit., p. 157. 
+;Badaoni, IU, p. 170. 
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evident from his generous provision for the education of 
Hindu youths in their own culture in the Madarsahs,* 
This contention is, in fact, debatable, Akbar may appear 
quite generous compared to his bigotted Successors, but 
certainly not when compared to Hindu rulers of the past, It 
would appear that Dr. Chopra has Over-estimated Akbar's 
Concession towards his Hindu Subjects, 

Besides, history was a popular subject for Study, Some 
Muslims became well known historians eg., Abul Fazl, 
Badaoni, Nizamuddin Ahmed, 

It must be remarked here that despite the existence of 


Success, and patronage had to be paid for in the form of 
flattery or Otherwise" + 


This means that the number of schools mentioned by 


above claims a little doubtful, 
The times of Akbar were, comparatively speaking, 
Suited for Professional growth since he was liberal in extend- 


Stipends in land or cash, and the gift of rewards for parti- 
cular Performances, ** Even Physicians, musicians, and 
artists received Patronage jn One or the other form, 

*Law, N. N. 

TMoreland, W.H., op. cit., p. 83. 

#Ibid, p. 83, 

SAin-i-Akbari, p. 535, 


**Moreland, W.H., India at the Death of Akbar, p. 84, MacMillan & 
Company, 1920, 
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The times of Akbar, though long and glorious, cannot 
be regarded as truly representative of the Moghul period. In 
any case his was an exceptional period, for, neither before 
nor after him could such conditions be produced which 
normally go to make a period favourable for the growth of 


learned professions. 


15 


Vocational Education 


Instruction and training in various vocations, For MEE 
mining was not an insignificant industry under the M U 
Therefore, we find innumerable persons engaged in the 
Work of mining, producing and Smelting iron ore, ala 
Zinc etc, There is a Mention of skilled people working D 
the diamond industry although their wages were very low. 

Iron was used for several Purposes and its production MN 
Widely diffused, + According to Moreland, M CARA 
Speaking, per capita income derived from mineral ge cla 
in about the first decade of the 20th century in India, wa 


*Moreland, OP. cit., p. 152. 
TIbid., p. 149. 
Hbid., p. 155. 
SHusain, Y., op. Cit., p. 80, 
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these State factories were the only places where an Emperor 
could get things according to his choice and need,* 

The Karkhanas (State factories) had certain highly 
specialised departments also. If one produced brocades 
another would prepare matchlocks and guns. We have on 
the authority of Father Monserrate, who visited Akbar's. 
court (1580-1582) the description of the working of a Kar- 
khana. "He (Akbar) has built a workshop near the palace, 
where also are studios and workshops for the finer and more: 
reputable arts, such as painting, goldsmith's work, tapestry 
making, carpet and curtain making, and manufacture of 
arms, Hither he (Akbar) very frequently comes and relaxes 
his mind in the watching at their work those who practise 
these arts," Akbar took interest in mechanical experi- 
ments, He had time to visit the blacksmith's shop also.t 
He even sent his own people to learn skills elsewhere.§ 
Bernier, a contemporary traveller, describes the actual 
working of these Karkhanas. "Large halls are seen in many 
places, called Karkhanas or workshops for the artisans. In 
one hall embroiderers are busily employed, superintended by 
a master. In another you see goldsmiths ; in a third paint- 
ers; in a fourth -varnishers in lacquer work; in a fifth 
joiners, turners, tailors and shoe makers; in a sixth manu- 
facturers of silk, brocade, and those fine muslins, of which 
are made turbans, girdles with golden flowers, and drawers 
worn by females, so delicately fine as frequently to wear 
outin one night... The artisans repair every morning 
to their respective Karkhanas where they remain employed 
the whole day ; and in the evening return to their homes. 
The embroiderer brings UP his son as an embroiderer, the 

o *Sarkar, TING Moghul Administration, p. 161, they numbered 36 in 

Akbar’s time, p. 166. 

tHusain, Y., op. Cit., P. 80. 


PORT e Abul Fazl., trans. Sir H.M. Eliot, Sushil Gupta & Co., 
Calcutta, 1953. “Hazi Habib was sent by Akbar to Goa to examine 
the art and skill exhibited in that town. On his return journey he 
presented fabrics which he had selected. The artisans who had 
gone there to acquire knowledge exhibited their skill and received. 


applause." 
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; ician 
son of a goldsmith becomes a goldsmith, sum a physici 
of the city educates his son for a physician, dias aeta 

We are further informed} that “throug are ¿SESI 
of His Majesty, a variety of new Hi Eia arenes. 
lished in this country, The skill of the manu igi himealt 
increased with their number, His Majesty has P a et 
acquainted with the theory and practice in Mo mast of 
the business, so as to be able to discover KN aa S aa 
the workmen ; thus by bringing the arts Sue speedy 
natives are encouraged to give application, anc ey e D 
gain a complete knowledge of their profession. 
how vocational training was given, then, u Ba 

Sir George Birdwood appreciates the MUT 
of these workment who, since they were o i mac 
independent by their noble patrons, completed me PSU. 
pieces leisurely, This type of leisure and financia Eg 
is not possible these days because of lack of time compe 
disposal of the modern craftsmen, Deadly modern 4 both 
tition and the employment of machines have reduce dos 
the leisure hours and the period of work, “The quali A 4 
leisure in old work is 9ne of its greatest charms, pies 
almost essential in a work Of art. Haste and haggling 
now almost destroyed the Possibility of art , . D] Bo 

True as the above remarks are in principle, RU 
not quite justifi medieval period. Mie 
Certain great artists Were respected and given excepti Dy 
treatment but the lot of an ordinary artisan was not a pus 
one, A contemporary traveller Bernier observes that g s 
Works of art were not exhibited in the capital, The es 
according to him lay, in their non-encouragement and 2 
treatment met rs who were adana 
remunerated, * ould serve as area 
—9 Lord Birdwood's Opinion, But it appears tha 


259, 
ghul Empire, trans. Constable, A., p- 
Humphrey Milford, London, 1914. 


A.K., The Indian Craftsmen, p. 23. 


SCoomaraswamy. AK., OD. cit., p. 26, 
**Travels in t 


he Moghu] Empire, p. 255, 
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of affairs perhaps did not affect the number of artisans ; 
for, "there are ingenious men in every part of India’’.* 
Bernier goes on to compare the art of Indian jewellers with 
their contemporary European counterparts and notes that 
despite unfavourable circumstances, probably the latter's 
art could not excel the former's. 

Akbar's keen interest in art and industries, however, 
had resulted in the settling down of foreign skilful masters 
and workmen in this country, who taught people "an im- 
proved system of manufacture''.t 

Agra and Lucknow, for instance, which are now the 
principal cities of Uttar Pradesh, were then known for their 
textile industry.§ Indigo produced in Agra, attracted the 
Dutch tradesmen particularly.** 

Besides the artisans and craftsmen directly employed 
and trained by the State, there existed numerous others who 
catered for the requirements of an exceedingly narrow 
market. These were—jewellers, druggists, pertumers, silver- 
smiths, workers in ivory, coral and amber etc.j+ Paper was 
also manufactured. t These minor trades must, without an 
exception have been hereditary—the father passing on his 


knowledge to his son. 


*Travels in the Moghul Empire, p. 254. 


Bernier, OP- cit., p. 254. 
Ain, i., PP- 87-88. 
§Bernier, OP- cit., D: 
**Bernier, OP- cit., P- 
by Wheller, L.T., ani 


pany, Calcutta, 1956. < 
+{Moreland, W.H., India at the Death of Akbar, op. cit., p. 160. 


ttibid., p. 163. 


292. 
286, Cf. Tery, European Travellers in India, ed. 
d MacMillan, M., p. 2, Sushil Gupta & Com- 
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Architecture 


tunately Babur and Humayun did not get time to m 
Nevertheless they had a perceptive eye, Babur, who : foun 
this country lacking in almost everything sophisticated, 
records his pleasure on Seeing the palaces of Gwalior. “They 
were singularly beautiful”, he wrote enthusiastically,” He 
also noticed another good thing about Hindustan. “It has 
unnumbered and endless workmen of every kind." He is 
Particularly informative about the training of the E 
artisans, "There is a tixed caste for every sort of work an 
for everything, which has done that work or that thing from 
father to son till Dow... 

Although the unsettled condition of India at the advent 


9f the Moghuls Was not particularly favourable for the 
Progress of architecture, 


lbid., p. 15. 
Slbid., p. 525, 
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indigenous talent also.* Sir Percy Brown notes that the 
Rajput palaces of Gwalior that had evoked praise from such 
a fastidious man as Babur were “used freely as a model by 
his more fortunately placed grandson’'.+ Of course, Akbar's 
considerable tolerance tcwards Hindu arts and sciences had 
much to do with this borrowing. Yet another explanation 
has been offered for this “unorthodox intrusion". “The 
magnitude of the undertaking and the haste with which it 
was accomplished necessitated an immense staff of workmen 
drawn from all possible sources.''t Naturally, the indigenous 
Hindu artisans predominated. Therefore, we should not be 
surprised to find that the early Moghul buildings owed not a 
little of their character to the indigenous temple architec- 
ture.$ Even the designers of ihe famous Moghul gardens 


and fountains were local architects.** 
The design of the now world famous monument at 


Agra, the Taj, was also a local product. It may be that “the 
Venetian craftsman was invited with others to submit 
designs, but the one prepared by the indigenous master 
builders was one that eventually got selected". 

The aforesaid facts lead us to the conclusion that local 
artisans and master-builders who were available in large 
numbers worked on Moghul buildings along with a few 
foreigners but mostly under Muslim supervision. They were 
allowed a little freedom of manipulation in their art, This 
means that evidently architecture continued to be a regular 
and popular profession, and its Indian traditions were never 
entirely supplanted by the foreign influence, In the Hindu 
dominated region, however, the indigenous traditions were 
maintained fully. 

It has already been pointed out that the architects 
outside the pale of Court patronage had absolutely no future. 
Only a rare genius could eke out a living for himself outside 


*Cambridge History of India, Vol. IV, p. 539. 
Tlbid., p 539. 
ilbid., p. 540. 
SIbid., p. 547. 
**Ibid., p. 558. 
TiIndian Architecture, Brown, Sir Percy, p. 116. 
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the provincial or royal court. The taste of the reigning 
monarch exercised a considerable influence on contemporary 
literary and artistic attainments. Architects flocked to the 
court in large numbers once they noticed that their talent 
could elicit royal favour. 

Another point about vocational training was perhaps 
rightly observed by Sufi when he stated that during the 
Muslim period there was not a great difference between an 
artiste and an artisan. "The artiste is an artisan too, for 
instance, the architect-builder was a mathematician and an 
engineer. Calligraphy, illuminating and miniature painting 
were the work of craftsmen. Sculpture under the section of 
Carving was a craft like painting."* In a way this is true 
for the medieval period in general. He observes further 
that the training of these artistes was given through the 


System of guilds that preserved, developed and taught the 
trade.f 


*Al-Minhaj, 


Op. cit , p. 46, 
flbid., p. 46 pase 
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Hindu Centres of Learning 
Under the Moghuls 


We have already alluded to the fact that the Muslims 
were rarely well-disposed towards their Hindu subjects. 
Their learning was looked down upon. Their skill was 
appreciated only when it could be utilized by them for their 
own ends, Somehow it did not affect greatly the placid lives 
of the Hindus. Their wants were modest. No amount of 
misery could disturb their immense faith in God or break 
their powers of forbearance, They continued to hold learning 
in great esteem.* Their generosity towards education was 
appreciable, Their attachment to land and learning together 
were responsible for their unchanged religious faith in the 
face of general hostility from the ruling community. The 
Hindus did not take to the study of Persian or Arabic 
learning for nearly 300 years of the Muslim rule, Gradually 
a few shed their stiff attitude and allowed their children to 
attend Muslim Maktabs and Madarsahs.t Economic reasons 
have perhaps a lot to do with this change in attitude, ` 

After a temporary eclipse Benaras in the early 16th 
century regained a part of its former glory. It started 


*Albercni's India (ed.) Sachau, Dr E.C., p. 159, London, 1914. 

TCf. Panikkar, K. M., A Survey of Indian History, p 127, also 
Srivastava, A.L., Medieval Indian Culture, p.257, “The teeming 
millions during the period remained practically unaffected so far as 
their religious thoughts and practices were concerned." 

tSrivastava, A L., op. cit., p. 259. 
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i ain 
attracting students from all over ood ee E 
Sanskrit works found serious scholars.” dor. 
Benaras “a kind of University, but it has he ee 
regular classes as in our Universities, but 1 E Fen 
rather the schools of the ancients, the masters eir g 
over different parts of the town in private house sil a 
It may be noted here that the "high-caste Ead 
Who had previously been deprived of their privi d ba 
consolidated their hold by making the caste ys UAE. 
rigid and by multiplying it into SUb-castes, ie UNS 
the multiplication of castes, the more was MONI ea 
Secure and indispensable, The Kshatriyas who a RET. 
an eclipse during the Turko-Afgan period, s bs 
position under the Moghuls. The Vaishyas NYC ie 
Prosperous by increase of trade and commerce Wr 
Muslim rule in India, The social and economic s eem 
the Sudras had considerably improved, The Kayas € 
Northern India, who Were once considered to be Sudras, rad 
monopolized a large proportion of the jobs in the Mog 


bureaucracy, They served as. intermediaries between the 
rulers and the ruled," 


Numerous other 


in other parts of the country, 
Bihar, Nadia in Beng 


the work of instruction proceeds- but 


eeling no spirit of emulation and entertaining no 
hope that honour or 


emoluments may be the reward of extra- 

ordinary attainments as with us, the scholars pursue the 
^ ; x rase 

Studies slowly, Without much to distract their attention. 
*Altekar, A S. A History of Benaras from Pre-historic Times to 
Present Day, p. 139, Nand Kishore & Bros., 1938, 
TTravels, Op. cit., p, 341. 
iHusain, Y., op, cit., pp. 126-27. 
SChopra, P.N., Socie 


i Moghul Age, p. 139 (He enu- 
Centres) 
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We have already seen how the skilled Hindu artisans 
and craftsmen, through their centuries-old guild system, 
contributed towards the material prosperity of Muslim India. 
The Hindu medical practitioner learned at the feet of his 
preceptor, who was mostly his father, the old Ayurvedic 
System.* The system remained alive even in the absence of 
any patronage from the Muslim Court, 

A few original works in Sanskrit were also written 
during this period.;. But they were mostly on religion. The 
Hindu priests, though considerably less learned than their 
predecessors, formed an important part of the Hindu 
community and belonged to perhaps the most profitable of 
the professions. 

Despite the brave attempts the Hindus made, their 
learning could not emulate even a part of their former 
attainments, Indeed, the Muslim period was the most 
| depressing period in the history of the country as far as 
' Hindu learning is concerned, But the progress had stopped 
even before the Muslims entered the Indian scene, Besides, ` 
| in the medieval times much could not be expected of the 
| rulers who had different faith from that of their subjects, 


Ta = 


*Chopra, P.N, op. cit., p. 157. 
e.g. Manasollas by King Someshwar (1126-1138). It contains refer- 
ences to the training and selection of wrestlers. (Sanskrit) 
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Conclusion 


The Muslim period cannot be considered by any 
Standards, a great period for the promotion of learning, either 
general or specialized, The differences in the attitude of the 
Muslim and Hindu rulers towards learning are too striking 
to go unnoticed, The reasons for this difference are not far 
to seek, The Muslim rulers, since they did not belong here, 
had to face a good deal of opposition frem the Ularmas, if 
they showed any Signs of leniency towards their Hindu 
Subjects, Emperors like Akbar who successfully overcame 
this opposition were rare, Even he (Akbar) had to tolerate 
the demolition of a couple of temples.* Unlike their Hindu 
counterparts, the educational policy of the Muslim Emperors, 
Was neither consistent nor uniform, Some of them were 
not very favourably disposed towards Hindu learning ; and 
the others did not have time enough to promote even the 
Muslim learning, 

G Madarsahs were the only institutions that the Muslims 
introduced in the country, These institutions of higher 
learning were meant for the ruling community, Their 
Hindus away. 
ture of these institutions. 


another institution which 


S.R., The Religious Policy of the Moghul Emperors, p. 14. 
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could accommodate them. Rarely in such circumstances 
could an institution have a long life. 

Though slightly exaggerated and far from encouraging, 
the account of Bernier about the state of learning in general 
during the Muslim period was perhaps not inaccurate, “A 
profound and universal ignorance is the natural consequence 
of such a state of society as | have endeavoured to describe, 
Is it possible to establish in Hindustan academies and colleges 
properly endowed ? Where shall we seek for founders ? Or, 
should they be found, where are the scholars ? Where are 
the individuals whose property is sufficient to support their 
children at colleges ? Or, if such individuals exist, who 
would venture to display so clear a proof of wealth ? Lastly, 
if any person should be tempted to commit this great 
imprudence, yet where are the benefices, the employments, 
the offices of trust and dignity, that require ability and 
science, and are calculated to excite the emulation and the 
hopes of the young students (29.5 

Since the Muslim Emperors required few learned people 
to run the Government, their indifference towards promoting 
professional education can be well understood. This fact 
should cover most of the points raised by Bernier. Since 
the scholars and the learned teachers showed a tendency to 
leave their institutions as soon as the founder of the insti- 
tution died or better positions were offered elsewhere, the 
colleges that flourished for a short while soon found them- 
selves deserted. Bernier is correct regarding the lack of 
patronage from the nobility. The nobles were afraid to 
display their wealth for fear of incurring the displeasure of 
the Emperor. In the case of Indian artisans and craftsmen 
also Bernier noted with a good deal of surprise that though 
“destitute of tools" they produced in several cases "hand- 
some pieces of workmanship" without any supervision or 
assistance. It was a pity that they had almost no educa- 
tional facilities to sustain or better their workmanship. 


*Bernier's Travels, p. 229. 
TBernier, p. 230. 
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i ea 
One is, therefore, tempted to agree with the ear p | 
when he says, "though we must discount a ges Kan 
unfavourable opinion of Bernier, it will E PN Eon | 
hand, not to over-estimate the progress of e uc 
even under the best of the Moghul Emperors. 


*Indian Education, Op. cit. 
Tavernier confirms Terry 
country he found no Physi 
and Princes’. 


»P. 128; Cf. Misra, B. B., Op. cit., p. us 
and adds that throughout his sex dis int ; 
cians except those who attended ‘Kings 


APPENDIX I 


The Curriculum in the times of Panini (700—600 B.C.) 
as given by Sankalia, H.D., University of Nalanda, p. 7, B.G 
Paul & Company, Madras, 1934 :— i 


1. 
2. 


The Vedas. 

Anusasana or ihe six Vedangas, i.e, (a) Siksha 
(Phonetics), (b) Kalpa (Ritualistic Knowledge), 
(c) Vyakarna (Grammar), (d) Exegetics, (e) Chhandas 
(Metrics) and (f) Jyotisa (Astronomy). 
Vidya—Vishvavidya. 

Vakovakyam, explained by Sankara as the art of 
disputation. 

Itihasa—Puranas. 

Akhyana. 

Anvakhyana. 

Anuyakhyana, interpreted by Sankara as explana- 
tion of Mantras. 

Vyakhana. 

Gatha. 

Narasanisi. 

Brahmana, 

Ksatra Vidya, explained by Sankara as the science 
of the bows. 

Rasi, Sankara explains it as the science of numbers. 
Nakshatra Vidya. 

Bhuta Vidya—the science of life, 

Nidhi—some sort of divination, 

Sarpa Vidya. 

Atharvangirasa. 

Daiva, explained by Sankara as the science of 
portents, 

Pitrya, the science of manes. 
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22, 
23. 
24, 


25. 
26. 


Sutra, in the sense of a book of rules for the 
guidance of sacrifices and other rituals. 

Vedanam Vedam—explained by Sankara to mean 
"Grammar of old Sanskrit”, 

Ekayana, according to Sankara as science of 
conduct. 

Deva Vidya, according to Sankara, Exegetics. 
Deva Jnana Vidya, explained by Sankara as making 
of perfumes, dancing, singing, playing on musical 
instruments and other fine arts, 


— Not all studied it nor could all hope to learn all these subjects. 


| 
x 
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(List of arts given by Ganguly, A.B., ‘Sixtyfour Arts in 
Ancient India', The English Book Store, Delhi, 1962.) 


Both having sprung from reli- 


Music— Vocal. gious requirements and of great 
Music—Instru- antiquity (with two following 
mental, minor arts, as corollaries). 


Playing on Vina. 

Playing on Mridanga. 

Nritya Kala—Dancing. 

Natya Kala—Dramatic art, 

Natakakhyayika darshana— A minor dramatic art. 

Alekhya—Painting. 

Nepathya prayoga—Dressing and decorating body 

with other suitable material. 

Karnapatra bhanga—Wearing of ornaments, 

Bhusana-yojana— Manufacture of jewellery and 

gold ornaments. 

Malyagranthana vikalpa—Making of flower garlands.. 

Sekharakapida yojana—Floral ornaments. 

Visesakachhedya—Painting of forehead. 

Gandha yukti—Manufacture of different kinds of 

scents and cosmetic products, 

Dasanavasanaga raga—Painting of teeth. 

Dantalakhya—Painting of teeth. 

Nakhalakha—Painting of nails. 

Vasana raga—Dyeing of clothes and embroidery 
work. 


N.B,—A recent publication in Gujarati enumerates the arts as 1501, 


Though preposterous to learn them all, it is interesting to go 
through the entire list. See Kalayilas (trans. Ram Pratap), 
Venkteshwar Press, 1929. See also, Shukla, D.N., Bhartiya Vastu 
Sastra, pp. 132-34, Lucknow, 1955. 
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18. 


19, 


20, 
21, 
22, 
23, 
24, 


25, 


26, 
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Anga ra a—Using cosmetics and colours, 

Gas saa DA dress for different 
occasions and even those clothes 
that do not fit. 

Tandula—Kusuma— Bali vikara : T 

(a) Tandula vikara—Making images of elephants, 
horses etc, 

(b) Kusuma vikara—Making garlands of qua 
of different colours for decorating figures o 
deities, Uem. 

c) Bali Vikara—Offerin edibles to . 

A kuta—Arranging pd of food' before the 

deities, 

(a) Tandula vikara—Making figures of lotuses, ie 

(b) Kusuma bali vikara—Arranging flower g 
lands Without the help of thread. ya 

Pushpa starana— Spreading flowers for sleeping 

them, j 1 

Mani bhumika karma— Paving floors with differen 

jewels to suit different occasions, E 

Udaka ghata— Sprinkling of water in different Ve 

Pushpa-sakatika—Making articles of flowers, su 

as flower-carts, flower-palanquins, 

Asvadya kala. 

(a) Art of Cooking food, 

(b) Art of Preparing uncooked food, 

Panaka rasa ragasava yojana— 

(a) Uncooked liquids, 

(b) Cooked liquids, 


Vastu Vidya—Architecture and Engineering. 
1) Sucivana karma—Weaving and sewing 
(a) Sivana— Sewing. 
(b) Utana—Darning, 
(c) Viracana—Making Covers, quilts etc, 


(2) Pattika vetra vana Vikalpa —Basket making. 
(3) Tarku karma— 


(g) Spinning yarn, 


(b) Chiselling and polishing metal works, 
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(4) Taksaka karma—The art of carpentry. 
(c) Electrical. 
(b) Mechanical Engineering. 
27, Rupyaratna pariksha—Metal work, minting coins, 
28, Ratna pariksha. 
29. Dhatu vidya— Extraction, purificeticn, alloying etc. 
of ores, metals etc. 
30, Maniragakara jnana— 
(a) Maniraga—The art of enamelling on white 
crystal etc. 
(b) Akara jnanan—Mining. 
31, Vraksayurvedayoga— Botany, Horticulture. 
32. Aindrajala—Magic plays. 
33, Sutra krida—Magic, rope walking. 
34, Hasta laghava—Magic. 
35. Chalitaka yoga—The art of disguise. 
36. Kaucumera yoga—Showing an ugly man as hand- 
some. 
37. Citra Yoga—Art of performing wonders, 
38, Nimitra jnana—Reading omens. 
39. Sukasarika pralapana—Training of birds. 
40, Masakukkuta—Ram-fights, cock-fights etc. 
41, Dyutavisesa— 
(a) Gambling with animate objects. 
(b) Gambling with inanimate objects. 
42, Akarsa krida—The play of dice. 
43, Prahelika—puzzles— 
(a) Invented puzzles. 
(b) Traditional puzzles. 
44. Pratimala antyaksnika. 
45, Dui vacaka yoga— 
(a) A game of obscure work-making. 
(b) Rhetoric. 
46. Sampathya—Reading together for sport or com- 
petition. 
47, Manasi—Guess work— 
(a) Drisya Visaya— Visible, 
(b) Adrisya visaya—!nvisible. 
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Bala kridanaka—Games played by children. 

Kavya karika—Composing verses in Sanskrit. à 

Abhidhana kosa—Knowledge of words and their 

meanings. 

Chhanda jnana—Knowledge of metres. 

Kriya kalapa—Knowledge of composing poems. 

Pustaka vasana—Reading out from a book. 9 

Aksaramustika kathana— The art of communicating 

syllables or ideas. 

(a) Sabhasa—Communicating secretly by employ- 
ing code. y 

(b) Nirbhasa—Communicating without employing 
words, i.e. using signs alone, y 

Dharan Matraka—Memorising a thing by reading 

or hearing. 

Vyayamiki—The art of physical culture. 

Utsadana—Massaging with the feet, 

Samvahana— Massaging with the hands. 

Kesamardana—Applying hair oil, 

Vaijayiki—The art of victory, 

Vainayiki—The art of courtesy, 

The art of thought reading. 

The art of clairvoyanace, telepathy. 4 

The art of making artificial jewellery, tonics ; 

Vallabha adds these four more : 

(a) The means of soothing the senses when these 
are excited. 

(b) Exciting and stimulating the senses. 

(c) To turn foe into a friend. 


(d) To disturb the natural state of any object. 


tion is, however, different from that of 
(Cf. pp. 354-360). According to Lali 


Vistara, the Subjects are — 


Ganana—Arithmetic, 
Sankhya—The 
Vedas, 
Itihasa, 


t 
2. 
3, 
4, 


Science of numbers, 
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5. Puranas. 

6. Lexicon—Nirghantu. 

7. Etymology—Nirukta. 

8. Revealed Scripture—Nigama. 

9, Siksha—Phonetics. 

10. Chhanda—Metrics. 

11. Jyotisha—Astronomy. 

12, Vyakarana—Grammar. 

13, Yajna kalpa—conducting sacrifices. 


44, Samkhya. 
15. Yoga. 

16. Vaiseshika. 
17. Vesika. 


18. Barhaspatya. 

19. Hetu vidya—Nyaya philosophy. 

20. Arth vidya—Economics. 

21, Kavya—Belles-letters. 

99. Grantha rachitam—the art of the writer. 
93, Akhyatama—the art of story-telling. 

24. Hasyam—the art of the humorist. 


The enumeration of these arts and subjects leads us to 
the conclusion that many professions must have existed in 
order to perpetuate them at expert levels, The pursuit of 
many an art would have required several years of training. 
We have reasons to believe that such training was not 
wanting, nor were their teachers in any sense scarce. We 
have already alluded to the training facilities in several 
professions offered by the Ashramas, guilds etc, and here 
also the same sources should hold good, 
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